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UR SPECIALTY 
IS YOUR FIRST SALE 


E know how it is. Story writing is fascinating: you've com- 

mitted yourself to it and don’t want to fail: others are printed, 

why not you? Yet you submit your efforts and they don’t 
stick. Or you don’t submit because they don’t satisfy you yourself. 
This continues until— something must be done about it. What? 
Answer: write to the Uzzells! If you have no chance at all, we'll tell 
you so frankly and why. If you’ve got what it takes, we'll tell you 
what you aren't doing and should do—one, two, three. Today's mail 
brings the following letter from Francis L. Bitney of Kalispell, Mon- 
tana. It helps make our point: 


“Dear Mr. Uzzell: For a long time I wrote and submitted, hoping 
in vain to catch the wonderful disease of firstsaleitis. I wanted to 
experience that dizzy lightheadedness, that look of bliss, which, I'd 
read, results from a first sale. I wrote to you. Your constructive sug- 
gestion was a little home work on the principles of good fiction. I 
got to work in your Fundamentals course. I applied what I learned 
and there it was, a first sale. Funny thing, too: I wasn’t dizzy nor 
did I beam like a happy bride. Instead, I went to work and wrote 
other manuscripts, and of the eight done since the beginning of my 
study only one has failed to click, and even that one brought a nice 
editorial letter.” 


Okay for Mr. Bitney, but how about you? The kind of help that 
produces first sales requires editorial experience, a complete mastery 
of the kind of technique that liberates and doesn’t handicap or puzzle. 
It demands, above all, someone who trains beginners to become pro- 
fessionals, who specializes in those first acceptances. No one else in 
the country today does just this and gives all he has to it and keeps 
it up—successfully. We're for your appearance in the Table of Con- 
tents—soon! Think this over. 


For a starter send us a manuscript, fact or fiction, for an editorial 
appraisal (opinion of salability or not and why) or for a collaborative 
criticism (detailed report, blue-penciling, replotting, if necessary.) The 
fees are $5 and $10 respectively for single manuscripts not over 5,000 
words; for each additional thousand words, one dollar. 


If you know that your trouble is plotting, our Fiction Fundamentals 
course is for you. This course has been the training ground for some of 
the best known writers in America today. You will find their names 
and words of advice in our pamphlet, “Literary Services.” This pam- 
phlet is free and will be sent by return mail upon request. 


THOMAS H. UZZELL 


CAMELIA W. UZZELL 
BRENT ASHABRANNER 
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The New, Amazing 


-WORD BANK- 


Helps you write with Vigor— 
Power — Interest — Tells you 


the words that earn the checks! 


Ho many rejects — instead of checks — have you 
earned by using the wrong words? 

Now, here is The Word Bank to give punch and profit 
to everything you write! This remarkable book is not 
a Gatioenry, not a thesaurus, not merely a book of 








a synonyms. It is a brand-new grouping of associated 
Who Wants An Orchid? words. It does not give room to weak words. It 
eliminates g ing. It absolutely avoids cross-checkin 

Sir: as in other reference books. It arranges good wor 
wv in such a way that you can’t help but use them .. . 


I am seized with an incomprehensible impulse, to pull in the checks! 


after reading a piece in the January Dicgst, to . 
drop my brick and hurl a gardenia (I’m allergic Read This Sample —A Small 


| to orchids). Glimpse of the Wealth in THE 
You have said editorially that my immortal 

words on narrative hooks (September, 1939; WORD BANK 

Chap. 6 of Royalty Road) constituted one of the 



















important articles you have published. May aaa in to 0 taper one - or 

I express the opinion that you have never pub- cmparing goat NPP “ UOVANT 

lished a more authoritative and wisely-worded werent epee on 

piece of counsel to the short story writer than “Jeo on warmly WORE“ ExuBeRANT 

Lloyd Eric Reeve’s You Can’t Say That. ase eton Cc 

While in this uncommonly benevolent mood, sane SANGUINE 
saa 


I would fain toss a pair of pretties at a text in 
your book list. Orlin Tremaine’s recent Short 
Story Writing gives more of valuable how-where- 
why-and-when’s, without vitamin-less thrills and : , 

personality frosting, than any other book in that ee ee eee 
field published during the fervent but fallow Expressing Approval Terms Connected With Lew 


optimistically POPPY j victory 
heppr co cca 





forties. Without Deception When We Speak Of Sex 
Louis DeJzan, A Person Who — Exaggerated 
—and many, many others. Hundreds of classifications! 
58 Chestnut St 2 Plus a section on useful prefixes and combining forms— 
East Orange, N. J. a complete index to every word — and a § Key 
that = lead you to any idea you want in a few 
° seconds. 

$2,000 Grand Prize ; 

Sir: Simple — Complete — Indispensable 
3 x . You cannot “‘get lost” in The Word Bank . . . you 
The ninth annual Dr. Christian Award com- nee, aie 5 te right word exists! Use this re- 

petition, which offers a $2000 grand prize to the | M20" .Qverisement a lecture’... a letter 

writer of the best script for the radio program a poem... anything! Use it to build up your vocabu- 
. P gt a lary of easily-understood words, any time!” The Word 


will open January 4, 1950, continuing for eight Bank works—fast! 
weeks until March 1. The competition is national . 
m scope, and is open to all writers, whether Jest S ~~. a “ye ge Free Trial! 
professional or amateur. F F 
° » Yes, take a whole week in which 4 
Winners of the contest will be announced May to fefer your problems to The 
° ° Word oie 6 our 
17, and the $2000 prize play will be broadcast Request book to be sent C.O.D. 
May 24. In addition to the $2000 grand prize, | 243%, 22%1.°0S"maiine charges 
Return th kc 








the sponsors will purchase more than 50 other a a ty ov 
Scripts for use on the program, at $250 to $350. within seven days and we will 
° refund your full purchase price 

Mrs. Dorothy McCann is producer of the immediately! ser today! 
Program. Competition rules may be obtained by ee Jumed 


} writing to The Rodale Press, 


Dr. CurisTIAN AWARD, ba age age yg 


17 State Street writing. . . . There is mo risk 
New York 4, ae York. when you order a Rodale book! 


The Warrer’s Drezst, 22 East 12th St., Cincinnati, Obie. Published by the Automobile Publishing Co. Eo 
TREO the year. Vel. $0, No. S. Entered as second clam matter, April a, 1921, at the Por Othee Cincinnati, O., USK 

















ATTENTION WRITERS! 


Avoid the fumbling which loses sales. Use this suecess- 
ful, complete, step-by-step guidance: 


Novel Writing Plan (15 Sections) 
Poetry Writing Plan (15 Sections) 


Not sketchy outlines; each plan runs about 
350,000 words. Write for particulars and 
sample sheet. 

Also, completely personal training and 
coaching in short story technique. 


ANNE HAMILTON 
Literary Specialist 
745 S. Plymouth Bivd, Les Angeles 5, Calif. 





MANUSCRIPT ENVELOPES 


Good lity Kraft with mmed flaps. Writers have bought 
these : me for pare 10% discount on orders ton 3 


groups. 
3 gxte and 25 Ovex eocecccess $1.25 
ve. 20 and SO No. 34... cee eees 1.25 
and 32 Sya53a eee seseecece 1.25 


. 3 ibs. on each of first two groups and for 
} “her on, aS RS 500 3-line name and address stickers 
—S ange to checks 


Lee E. “GOOCH, Box 202-WD, Hernando, Miss. 
Writers’ Supplies Since ’35 





EVE WOODBURN LITERARY AGENCY 


JOHN R. THOMPSON, ASSOCIATE 


Experience in writing, editorial and sales 
work enables us to offer you 


EXPERT ADVICE 


on your manuscripts 
TERMS ON REQUEST 


333 East 43rd Street New York 17, N. Y. 











MANUSCRIPTS TYPED 


Assign this important work to an expert. 
Publishers recommend my services. 


ELSIE AUGENBLICK 


VAnderbilt 6-0492 












One Editor Speaks Out 
Sir: 

For about two weeks now we have been 
swamped with feature offerings from your readers, 
lured by the line I sent you about wanting “some- 
thing distinctive.” With some 26 years of experi- 
ence in these syndicate matters, I ought to have 
known better. Everybody thinks his stuff is dis- 
tinctive but you should see the array of old syndi- 
cate chestnuts I mailed back today. 

I have the greatest sympathy in the world for 
the free lance writer. I started that way. And 
no syndicate editor can afford to neglect his fea- 
ture offering mail. Hence, tonight I plowed 
through some 210 offerings but I saw nothing 
that looked distinctive. 

I wish I had time to answer those letters 
which say “Would you be interested in cartoons 
and how much will you pay me?” or “I am 
writing a swell novel with an unusual plot. What 
do you pay and what newspapers are in your 
chain?” or “I am writing a term thesis on syn- 
dicates. Please give me a full picture of how you 
operate.” Such letters are usually from possible 
contributors who are seeking for the low-down. 

I wish you would stress, over and over again, 
the necessity for sending along stamped and 
addressed envelopes. I bet a lot of your readers 
lose their stuff as I know some syndicates merely 
toss the stuff away. My postage bill this evening 
will be about $3 and I pay plenty for soft- 
heartedness in such matters. If I get swamped, 
I merely put to one side those offerings minus 
stamped and addressed envelopes until my secre- 
tary has time to address the envelopes and affix 
stamps. 

What particularly worries me is the number of 
cartoonists who send us tons of their gag cartoons 
without return postage. The loss in this original 
material must be terrific but why should we pay 
the postage on these things? 

And, of course, they all want personal criti- 
cisms. I wish I had the time. But, if I do sit 
down and write criticisms for material submitted, 
I often get sharp letters in return for my pains. 
That is the reason why we do not go into details. 








STORIES 


242 Madison Ave, New York 17, N. Y. 
NOVELS 


c* SOLD 





WHAT WE HAVE DONE FOR OTHERS 


$1,230 for a magazine story! 

$750.00 Advance for a book idea! 
$300.00 Advance for 60pp. of books! 
“Discovery” in ESQUIRE MAGAZINE! 
Book-of-the-Month Recommendation! 
BEST SELLER BOOK PUBLICATION 








if you want results: 


before —— ees and write piety. Write for our free detailed circular 
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Professional fiction 
handied oa 10%, and 
we help yeu sell 
highest-rete markets, 





ipt. 


* PUBLISHER’S AGENCY 


Manuscript Placement for Authors 
33 WEST 42nd STREET 


e fee is very low. If you want to sell—we can 
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I must sound gruff to some of your readers 
but if I breathe the slightest encouragement, I 
am apt to find the contributor traveling long 
distances to see me personally. I once had a poor 
chap who came all the way from California to 
sell his stuff personally because I said I liked 
it but could not find space in my schedule. The 
material was good, the ideas were better than 
average, but the art was horrible. I had to lend 
him some money to get back home and never 
received it back again. And I know that, in his 
heart of hearts, he returned home cursing my 
memory. 

Can I be realistic about this problem? Let me 
list some things that don’t usually sell and are 
therefore a waste of time for the aspiring writer: 

Today in History; Care of the Teeth; Every- 
day Law; Looking at Life; The Farmer Speaks 
Out; World Peace Solved; News in Rhyme; 
Letters from Mom; A Father Talks to his Son; 
The Bible Interpreted; Biblical Prophecy; The 
Ku Klux Klan Exposed; The Love Life of—; 
Lessons from Life; How to Tie Scout Knots; 
Sex Exposed ; Nature Notes; Yesteryear’s Athletes 
—where are they now?; Cross Word Puzzles— 
they are distributed by budget syndicates; Parlor 
Magic; Imitations of Blondy; Believe It or Not. 

Gerorce F. Kearney, Editor 
The Ledger Syndicate, 

321 South Fourth Street, 
Philadelphia 6, Pennsylvania. 


He Caught Cats 


Sir: 

Lee Ruttle, in your December number, says 
that, “If a stray dog comes to your back door 
you will have good luck.” A mutt came to his 
door and he sold a story that day. 

So, I hung out a hunk of meat and caught 
several cats. They came back in the night and 
howled on the fences and scratched in the grass. 
Since they kept me awake, I got up and looked 
over a reject, polished it, rewrote it in the other- 
wise quiet night, and sent it off. I wonder—will 
a cat do? 

Nev MausTon, 
1138 Screenland Dr., 
Burbank, Calif. 


Should She Try It? 
Sir: 

I have been reading Trial and Error by Jack 
Woodford. In his chapter referring to beginners 
(which I definitely am), he advises that 1000- 
word short stories be written by the dozen and 
submitted to syndicates as fast as they are pro- 
duced. 

May I have the opinions of writers who 
actually have had stories published as to the 
expediency of this procedure? 

MarIANNE PARENT, 
2433 North Clinton St., 
Saginaw, Mich. 





To People 


who want to write 
but can't get started 


Do you have that constant urge to write 
but fear that a beginner hasn’t a chance? 
Then listen to what the former editor of 
Liberty said on this subject: 


“There is more room for newcomers in the writing field 
today than ever “ Some of the greatest of writing 
men and women have passed from the scene in recent 
years. Who will take their places? Who will ? 
Robert W. Chambers, Edgar Wallace, Rudyard Kipling? 
Fame, riches and the happiness of achievement await the 
new men and women of power.” 


be the new 


Sold Articles and Stories, 
Thanks to N.1LA. 


“*Since getting my certificate from 
N.I.A., have been receiving 
regular monthly salaries from a 
weekly and city daily newspaper. 
Besides, I have sold several short 
articles and feature stories. I have 
worked under great difficulties, as 
I have had the care of an invalid. 
Anyone who has an aptitude for 
writing could do no better than to 
take the N. 1. A. Course.”? — Mrs. 
Frances E. Brown, Box 161, Arca- 
dia, Louisiana. 


Writing Aptitude Test — FREE 


T= Newspaper Institute of America offers a free Writ- 
ing Aptitude Test. Its object is to di © new recruits 
for the army of men and women who add to their 
by fiction and article writing. The Writing Aptitude Test 
is a simple but expert analysis of your latent ability, your 
powers of imagination, logic, etc. Not all applicants pass 
this test. Those who do are qualified to take the famous 
N.I.A. course based cn the practical training given by 
big metropolitan dai 

This is the New York Copy Desk Method which teaches 
you to write by writing. You develop your individual 
instead of trying to copy that of others. Although you 
work at home, on your own time, you are constantly 
guided by experie: writers. You 
‘cover’? actual assignments such as 











metropolitan reporters e ms ° 
really oteniiak 4 work, Each week VETERANS: 
you see new progress. In a matter 

of months you can acquire the This 


coveted Way nee coum. Then 
ou’re ready for market with greatl 
Laewoved chances of sodiieg olen, Course 


Mail the Coupon Now 
But the first step is to take the Writ- 
ing Aptitude Test. It requires but a 
few minutes and costs nothing. So for 
mail the coupon now. Make the first 


Approved 


move towards the most enjoyable e 
——-> occu tion — writing = Veterans 
publication! News titute of 

America, Park Avenue, New | Training 








York 16, N. Y. (Founded 1928, ) 








Newspaper Institute of America 
One Park Ave., New York 16, N. Y. 
Send me, without cost or obligation, your 
Writing Aptitude Test and further information 
about writing for profit, as promised in Warrer’s 
icest, February. 


Mr. 

RN Re cciernine RIS DUS aie ad SESS SAWN aw Ook web oe ew ENN ue 

Miss 

Se a ee ee ee es eee ee eee 
( ) Check here if you are eligible under the G.1. Bill of Rights. 

All cor é No wittcallenyou. 7-8-660 











Copyright 1950, Newspaper Institute of America 











KATHRN BEMIS WILSON 


Individual assistance, guidance. 
Fiction, non-fiction. Criticism, revision, editing, 
collaboration, ghostwriting. 
Prompt service. Sales help. 
Rates: $1 per 1000 words to 5000; 50c per 1000 
thereafter. Minimum fee $3. 
For preliminary report and reading of novels and 
plays $5. 

Write for free information 


5002 Laurel Canyon Blvd. Su. 13458 
North Hollywood, California 





ORDER SUPPLIES NOW! 


50—9 x 12 and 50—10 x 13 Kraft Env............. $2.00 
50—6 x 9 and 50—6% x 9% Kraft Env............ 1.65 
50 No. 10 and 50 No, 11 Kraft Env.........++-+++ 1.25 
500 Shts. 8% x 11 20# Bond ms Paper............ 1.75 
500 Shts. 8% x 11 Canary Second Sheets........... 1.50 


ALL PRICES PLUS POSTAGE 
SEND FOR FREE PRICE LIST 
WRITERS’ SUPPLY SERVICE 
2349 Putnam Avenue Terre Haute, Indiana 








CANADIANS 


Manuscripts Typed in Canada 


Prompt, efficient service. Rates 50c per 1000 words. 
Special rates above 15,000 words. One carbon copy 
free. Mailed fiat. 


MRS. ARTHUR ABBOTT 
118 Vaughan Rd., Mt Fay Toronto, Ontario 









ELEANOR KING ® 


Author's Repre: 


BOOKS, NOVELS, STORI PLAYS, SCREEN 


ENGLISH, FRENCH, inertial Fee aero. 
19 W. 44th 








MU 2-6390 NEW YORK 18 
A manuscript neatly, accurately and technically 


perfect by a professional jist stands a better chance 
of being read and accepted editors, Send your work 
to one who has been in business since 1922. 
Good quality, bond, yy flat with your original. 
Carbon free. No charge for minor corrections. 
PROMPT SERVICE! 
RATES: 45c per 1000 words under 10,000 words 
40c per 1000 words over 10,000 words 


ARTHUR WINGERT 
422 Se. Third St, Chambersburg, Penna. 








First Sale 
Sir: 

I believe I have earned a spot in the “Forum.” 
You see, I’ve just sold my first story, a story 
about my own children titled “The Sumerix Sis- 
ters.” The letter from Ruth Welander, editor of 
True Experience, states simply that, “True Ex- 
perience hopes to use your story in a somewhat 
shortened form. If you will sign the enclosed 
release, we will send you the $25.00 payment 
upon receipt.” I’m going to frame that letter! 

I believe the sale of the story was made pos- 
sible because of things I learned from Wrirter’s 
Dicest. I have never studied story writing. I 
simply write what I feel. From the Dicest I 
learned a truth that should be evident to all, but 
which is, I imagine, overlooked by some: Your 
best bet is to write about the things or people 
close to you. What is closest to me? Since I 
am the mother of seven children, the answer is 
obvious. I took the Dicest’s advice and made 
my first sale. 

Mrs. Eton SuMERIX, 
155 E. State Rd., 
Lansing, Mich. 


A Generous Offer 
Sir: 

I am going to take a trip to my land of birth, 
Holland, next summer and I am planning to visit 
Belgium, France and Luxemburg also. If there 
are writers among your readers who would like 
to have any information on these countries, please 
let them feel free to contact me and I will do 
everything that is possible to help them. I will be 
leaving New York in the middle of July. I am 
already writing for European magazines, but I 
soon will try my luck on the American market. 

WiiuiAm C. BERENDSEN, 
6 Brownstreet 
Bowmanville, Ont., Canada. 


Calling Mr. Hyde 
Sir: 

I am looking for Robert Hyde, whose short 
stories appeared in nationally-circulated publica- 
tions about ten or fifteen years ago. Even his 
agent does not know his present address. 

GERARD CHAPMAN, 
116 West Avenue, 
Great Barrington, Mass. 











pa: BIG MONEY for outstanding 
BOOKS and ORIGINALS. Let us hel 
ou_ slant ae BOOK for the BI 
ONEY. D hb y 
the name of ADELINE M. ALVORD 
for 30 vr, Send for free BOOKLET: 


N 
OUR BOOK PUBLISHED. 


ADELINE M. ALVORD AGENCY 
1317 N. Brighton St., Burbank, Calif 









82-35 Grenfell Avense 


SALES ANALYSIS, CRITICISM, GHOSTWRITING, EDITING, TYPING 


REINES LITERARY SERVICE 


Kew Gardens, New York 





Vi 9-7808 
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PARTIAL CONTENTS | 


is Tricks-of-the Trade 


Pay Off in Checks! 


Successful Writer Makes It Easy 
to Do the Kind of Writing 


Editors are Eager to 


ARRY NEAL is a writer’s writer, an 

editor’s writer. He learned the hard way. 
Although Harry Neal never even finished high 
school, he manages to get his full share of 
author’s checks from such big magazines as 
Collier’s, Cosmopolitan, Liberty, Esquire and 
Argosy. 

The secret behind Harry Neal’s success is 
not simply in his writing ability. A lot of 
writers can write and write well—but they 
can’t sell! Neal has discovered 30 specific 
ways to make editors sit up and take notice 
of your work—a way to pack a punch into 
a story that gets editors on the edge of their 
chairs—and makes them BUY! 


A Book that Puts "Sell" Into 
What You Write 


Whether you write in your spare time o1 
full time; whether you are just beginning to 
write or are an old hand at it; there’s bound 
to be at least one new idea in Harry Neal’s 
new book that will pay you its small cost a 
dozen times over. 


As Douglas Lurton, former editor of Faw- 
cett’s and now editor of Your Life Magazine 
says: “Most of the more than a million dol- 
lars’ worth of manuscripts I have purchased 
would have been better if the authors had 


How to Get Started W: s - 
coy | Technique Made an Woes 
ditors Sit "Up and Take Notice of Your 


Work. How to Write a as Title. How 
To Build Strong Characters from 
Character Traits. Where ‘oad a 
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linYiaehtih 
Make 
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Send m 
SELLING S FACT AND FICTION. 
vinced that this book can earn me many times its cost, I may 
return it and owe you nothing. But, if I decide to keep this 
book to help me in my spare-time writing career, I'll send 
you only $2.50 plus few cents postage, as full payment. 


: 
. 









Buy 


Harry Edward Neal 


Author of ‘‘Writing and 
Selling Fact and Fiction.” 
His stories and articles have 
appeared in Collier’s, Cos- 
mopolitan, Esquire, True 
Detective, Argosy, Coronet, 
and many others. 


read and used Harry Neal’s book. It is ‘must’ 
reading for the beginner and advised reading 
for the professional.” 


YOURS — FREE TO READ — FOR 5 DAYS 


We want you to prove to yourself just what 
“WRITING AND SELLING FACT AND 
FICTION” by Harry Edward Neal can do 
for you. Send us the coupon and get it for 
FREE EXAMINATION for 5 days. Only 
after you decide to keep it; only after you 
decide that it can actually boost your SALES, 
reed you pay its low $2.50 price. Fair enough, 
isn’t it? Mail coupon to WILFRED FUNK, 
Inc., Dept. W242, 227 East 44th Street, New 
York 17, N. Y. 


WILFRED FUNK, Inc., Dept. W242 
227 East 44th Street, New York 17, N. Y. 


e—for free examination—a copy of WRITING AND 
If in 5 days I am not con- 


WE occ cvicandquvuggenecoupsabessapetgnsébdbotssenscescege 


(Please Print Plainly) 






Article or Story. 
How To Win ee Zone No. 

] Attention S DR iiivnccacscstcansessenesss (if any)....State.........++++ 

; o Gone SAVE POSTAGE CHARGES—Check here if you are 

) How To rite enclosing $2.50 WiTH this coupon. Then we will pay 
Effective Dia- all postage charge’ still return the book in 5 

q and Much days for full colend if h. ¢ delig! ted with it. 

) more! (Canadian orders—Send 25c extra for carrying charges. Only 

i U. S. currency accepted.) 

PPP PLL me ee eee eee ee eee 
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LOOK, CHUM... 


THAT LAST MANUSCRIPT YOU SENT OUT... 


Did the letter from the Editor say “This is 
a honey! Voucher for check going through 
today.” Or was it “Sorry, but this one just 
doesn’t jell?” 

Was it really a Story ... or was it a tale 
or a narrative you tried to peddle as a Story? 
Do you actually know the essentials of a sal- 
able Story? 

Do you know the difference between Plot and 
Story . . . and why formula plots get the 
rejection slips while formula Stories get the 
checks? 

Do you know the Three Manners Of Presen- 
tation . . . the only three used in the great 
majority of Short Stories . . . and just what 
parts of the Story should be written in each 
one? 


Do you know the Nine Ingredients inherent 


to most Stories . . . and where they should 
be used? 

Have you ever seen a picture of a well-con- 
structed Story . . . drawn to scale in graph 


form showing exactly what belongs where? 
Do you have on your desk a 500 word Syn- 
opsis of the Story . . . not of one particular 
story but of any Story in the Adventure, 
Sport, Love, Air, Sea, Far North, Detective, 
Mystery, Business Problem, Marital Life, 
*Teen-Age Tribulation or what-have-you 
fields . . . all laid off in Scenes and Plot 
Steps ready for guidance in composition and 
Timing? 


NO? 
Then, Chum, you need MASTER FORMULA! 


95% of the Short Stories published today 
follew the pattern shown by MASTER FOR- 
MULA. Proof lies In the magazines on your 
table. 


Isn’t it time to quit fumbling? Gamble a 
penny post card for our ROAD MAP FOR 
WRITERS. It answers most of the questions 
posed above and gives you a wealth of writing 
information you never knew about. 


Jast address: 


MASTER FORMULA 
Box 1741 Fresno, California 








$2.90 A Day 
Sir: 

In gratitude for Richard Ogden’s article on a 
paradise for $3.00 a day in Mexico, I am sub- 
mitting information that some of your readers 
may find helpful. It was Ogden’s article that 
influenced us to leave Canada and try Mexico. 

We scoured Mexico for three weeks and, being 
disappointed, we were on our way home when 
we found Lake Chapala and the Nido Hotel. 
Frankly, after two months of this life it is difficult 
to feature high-cost living—aspirins—and the 
commuter. 

A room by the day—with bath and meals—is 
twenty-five pesos a person. This amounts to two 
dollars and ninety cents, since the present rate 
of exchange is eight pesos, sixty-three centavo 
to one lovely American dollar. Also, five per cent 
off by the month. 

Our room, which is huge, airy, and absolutely 
clean, overlooks the lake which is fifty miles long 
and twenty miles wide. 


Insofar as the hotel is concerned, it is definitely 
first-class and as comfortable as any hotel in the 
States. The meals? Good. Five-course breakfast 
which includes beefsteak; luncheon is a seven- 
course proposition, served either in the garden or 
in the spacious dining room; dinner is only five 
courses. Last night, we had quail. 

We are fascinated with Chapala, its charm, 
old-world simplicity, its contrasts and its pattern 
of life, centuries old. Furthermore, Chapala is 
supposed to have one of the most perfect climates 
in the Western Hemisphere, a perennial spring 
at 5,000 feet altitude. Moreover, even the rainy 
season has considered Chapala’s welfare, for in 
July, August, and September, 85 per cent of the 
rain falls at night. 


In this fiesta land, there is no excuse for a 
frayed nerve, and there is absolutely no reason 
to hurry. 

Rocer D. Leacu, 
Hotel Nido, 
Chapala, Jalisco, 
Mexico. 


An Elephant And A Release 


Sir: 


Here is a recent experience of mine which may 
interest your readers. I sold only First North 
American serial rights to my “Fundamentals of 
Radio Servicing” series currently running in 
Radio Electronics. I then found that the Radio 
Times of India had run some of this material 
under my name. 

The editor of RE told me that he informed 
the editor of RTOI that he could not give per- 
mission to reprint this material and that the 
editor of RTOI should make arrangements with 
me, personally. In spite of this, the editor of 
RTOI printed the material, and he did not get 
in touch with me. 
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The problem solved itself for, finally, Lah 
kanpal of the RTOI admitted his error and said 
he was ready to make restitution. Unfortunately, 
he could not send dollars out of India. He sug- 

that he pay me in the “products of my 
country.” Since there was nothing else to do, 
agreed. Now, I am eagerly awaiting my elephant 
or at least a cobra in a wicker basket. 

I wish you would run a sample “release” that 
can be used when a person appears in a picture 
used as an illustration. I have never seen a 
short one. 


— 


Joun T. Frye, 
1810 Spear St., 
Logansport, Ind. 


e At Mr. Frye’s request, we are printing a model 
release of the type which writers can have the 
subjects of their illustrations sign. (“Modern Pho- 
tography,” 22 East 12th Street, Cincinnati, Ohio, 
sells pads of these releases for the convenience of 
photographers and writers. Each pad contains 
25 releases and costs 25 cents. There is a limit 
of four to a customer, however.) Here is the 
text of the release : 


In consideration for value received, receipt 
whereof is acknowledged, I hereby give... ..... 
Re hl aliae ie fiber a toie det the absolute 
right and permission to copyright and/or publish, 
or use photographic portraits or pictures of me, 
or in which I may be included in whole or in 
part, or composite or distorted in character or 
form, in conjunction with my own or a fictitious 
name, or reproductions thereof in color or other- 
wise, made through any media at his studios or 
elsewhere, for art, advertising, trade or any other 
lawful purpose whatsoever. 

I hereby waive any right that I may have to 
inspect and/or approve the finished product or 
the advertising copy that may be used in con- 
nection therewith, or the use to which it may 
be applied. 

I hereby release, discharge, and agree to save 
6h 9 as i ee gt grace staat from any 
liability by virtue of any blurring, distortion, 
alteration, optical illusion, or use in composite 
form, whether intentional or otherwise, that may 
occur or be produced in the taking of said pic- 
tures, or in any processing tending towards the 
completion of the finished product. 


Ee 
ADDRESS... 
PARENT 
OR 


—Ed. 





“For the Editor's Hi-Sight”’ 


CLEAN TYPING, CORRECT SPELLING 


Former proofreader in High-Grade Magazine Boek 

ig a op ee oop et: 

and Journalism, will type manuscripts carefully, 

rately. Ib. bond origtant, white carbon. 50c per 
costs. 


PAULINE STURGEON 


accu- 
1000 








317 West Switzier Centralia, Mo. 








YOU CAN HIT 
7¢U MARKETS 


Via Trial and Error Assignments 


We have told you about the 
recent sale of an SSW stu- 
dent's first story (before he 





16 Years of Service 
SSW hes been in 


completed the course) to a | continuous opera- 
top magazine market for $750; ve a | Re 
and about the leading book | 4y1 training of alert 
club's choice of the second | authors. 16 years of 


proof that our 
story selling funda- 
mentals can brin 
you the sales an 

ks you desire. 


novel by a former SSW stu- 
dent. And we have told you, 
month after month, about stu- 
dents who, while in the course, 
have hit the fession mar- 
kets, the detective markets, the pulps, the feature 
markets, the slicks. In other words, SSW students are 
trained to hit all markets — which market depends 
on their aptitude. And that is exactly how we shall 
train you if you work with this strictly commercial 
unacademic course. 


Enter . . . BEGINNER 
Exit... SELLING WRITER 


Through the years this phrase has become associated with us. 
For years we have proved that big names have no monopoly 
on sales. $.S.W. students have sold before completing the 
course and continue to get their share of checks. We are 
roud of the fact that we train beginners to sell their very 
rst stories at good rates. Since all work is personal and 
individual, enroliment is limited. 


PRACTICAL—INEXPENSIVE 


fundamentals are based on the famous 














Our story tellin 
writing book TRIAL AND ERROR, the frank, realistic and 
practical result of the author's experience in selling 2,000 
stories and 35 books. TRIAL AND ERROR is included with 
the assignments. 

Send now for FREE information about this proved and 
approved course in commercial fiction wring. it will tell 
you about the students who started selling while they were 
still working with us, and others who have established them- 
selves in the writing field. Most of the sales were made 
through our selling agent, one of the best in the business 
who will handle your salable course stories on @ straight 
10% commission basis. 


30 DAY MONEY BACK GUARANTEE 


The coupon below could be the beginning of your suc- 
cessful — career, as it has been for others. Clip it, fill 
it, and send it. 





VETERANS: 
Write for Special Offer 











SUPERVISED STORY WRITING SCHOOL F 
2 East 45th Street 
New York 17, 6 

Please send full information about SUPERVISED STORY 
WRITING at no obligation to me. | have [] do not have (] 
TRIAL AND ERROR. 


Approved as a correspondence school, under the laws of 
= the Gate of New York. 
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DONALD FRIEDE 


offers a personal 
service for writers 


For the past 26 years I have been intimately 
and actively connected with the literary world 
—as publisher, motion-picture story agent 
and writer. As co-owner of Boni & Liveright 
and co-founder of Covici-Friede I published 
the first books of Ernest Hemingway, William 
Faulkner, Dorothy Parker, Clifford Odets, 
Philip Barry, Anita Loos and Sally Benson, 
as well as books by Theodore Dreiser, Eugene 
O’Neill, George S. Kaufman, H. Bedford- 
jones, Fulton Oursler, Frances Marion, Fohn 
Steinbeck, Ben Hecht, Gene Fowler and 
Franklin D. Roosevelt, to name but a few. 
As Story Editor for the Myron Selznick and 
A. & S. Lyons agencies in Hollywood I repre- 
sented Ernest Hemingway, W. Somerset Mau- 
gham, MacKinlay Kantor, Christopher Mor- 
ley, Pearl Buck, H. G. Wells, John Van Druten 
and Dudley Nichols, among many others, and 
also acted as motion-picture representative for 
books from virtually every major publisher 
and literary agent in the country. As a 
writer I have conducted a column in ‘The 
Hollywood Reporter’, published articles in 
‘Esquire’ and ‘Town & Country’, and written 
a novel in collaboration with H. Bedford-Jones 
(‘John Barry’, published by Creative Age 
Press), as well as my memoirs of the 1920’s, 
‘The Mechanical Angel’, published by Alfred 
A. Knopf. 


I now offer the sum total of my experience 
to you. Every manuscript submitted to me 
will be read by me personally, and I will tell 
you, constructively and in detail, exactly what 
I think of it, and why. If I feel that it can be 
made salable—to book publishers, magazines 
or motion-pictures—I will work with you step 
by step as you follow my specific suggestions 
for revisions and rewriting. I set no limit on 
the amount of work which I will do with you. 
My sole object is to help you realize all the 
possibilities in your manuscript. 

When I feel that your manuscript is ready 
for submission I will place it with an agent 
of standing who will handle the selling of it 
for you on the usual ten per cent basis. 


The only fee you ever pay for my services 
is your original reading fee ($15.00 for manu- 
scripts of up to 10,000 words, $20.00 for 
manuscripts of up to 20,000 words, $25.00 for 
manuscripts of up to 30,000 words, and $50.00 
for novels). 


DONALD FRIEDE 


735 Taylor, San Francisco 2, Calif. 














The Prosecution 
Suh: 


I'd like to thank Mr. R. S. Boyle for clearing 
up the “you all” question in his article, Southern 
Dialect. However, we Southerners don’t like the 
damyankees writing stories about us, any more 
than they would appreciate our making up a 
Northern dialect. 

“Purty” (pretty) does not rhyme with dirty 
(or Gertie or flirty) even in the South. Also, a 
Southerner docs not say, “When you're a-done 
readin’ this.” He says, “When you’re done a- 
readin’ this.” We speak incorrectly enough as is. 

Mrs. Murry T. WARNER, 
Box 482, 


Dumas, Texas. 


Witness For The Defense 
Sir: 


I enjoyed the article, Southern Dialect, by 
R. S. Boyle, in the December issue. Particularly 
do I approve of this statement: “In the South 
‘you all’ is plural in meaning.” 

Several years ago I wrote the New Yorker, tak- 
ing them to task for publishing a Mary Petty 
drawing in which she had a Kentucky Colonel 
saying “you all” in the singular. Harold Ross 
promptly came back with the statement that he 
had lived in Atlanta for years and that he was 
prepared to eat a bale of cotton if Southerners 
didn’t say “you all” when they meant only to 
include the addressee, for he had heard them do 
it many times. Being a native of Georgia, I was 
speechless and have been apoplectic ever since. 

Epwarp Fortson, 
3030 Polk Street, 
San Francisco 9, California. 


The Defense Rests 


Sir: 

As a native of the Deep South I should like 
to say a word in defense of R. S. Boyle’s article 
Southern Dialect (Dec. WD) as opposed to the 
criticism voiced by other Southerners in the Jan. 
“Forum.” Having been born “way down South” 
in Georgia, reared in Tennessee and Mississippi, 
and having spent all my life in these and other 
Southern states until I migrated West two years 
ago, I feel that I know something of Southernese 
myself. 

Mr. Boyle’s article is indeed an accurate pres- 
entation of true Southern dialect on all three 
class levels, so darned accurate, in fact, that 
since reading it I am still homesick for the “lazy 
lingo” of my fellow Southerners. I have a mouth- 
watering craving for a mess o’ “salat” greens n’ 
fat-back n’ corn pone (on the lower level!), red 
beans n’ rice (on the middle level!), or lucious 
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Southern fried chicken (on the higher level!), 
and I wouldn’t even mind the aroma of roast 
possum n’ sweet taters way down on the rock 
bottom level. 

I fail to understand why any Southerner 
should develop an inferiority complex over the 
so-called “illiteracy” of our Southern dialect. I 
have travelled in the East and West and have 
noted that informal speech, or dialect peculiar to 
any particular section is as “illiterate” as that of 
the South on all class or educational levels, the 
only difference being, in my opinion at least, that 
our Southern mutilation of the English language 
is vastly more fascinating, colorful and charming. 

I’m a fixin’ to write a Southern yarn myself 
and I sure hope you all like it, that is, ifn you 
evah get to read it! 

While I’m speaking out in the “Forum,” I 
want to say thanks to WD for giving us Harriette 
Arnow’s splendid article, Who Will Give Us 
Reality? (Oct. issue). Perhaps some “hick” 
Southerner will give us the reality we need, Miss 
Arnow, or, who knows, maybe a “hick” New 
Yorker. 

Marion CourtTENAy, 
P.O. Box 82, 
Howard, Colorado. 


¢ With this issue, we close the case of the South 
vs. R. S. Boyle. And, for what it’s worth, we 
offer an editorial verdict. Most Southern read- 
ers who wrote us felt that a free lance writer 
could not go wrong using Mr. Boyle’s article. 
Others, who objected to the piece, seemed to 
feel, not that Mr. Boyle was inaccurate in the 
expressions he listed, but that he should never 
have had the nerve to write them down and send 
them to a national magazine. We say, with the 
Romans, “Vincit omnia veritas.” One Northern 
reader offered what we think is a valid objection 
to the article and we’re passing it on, He said, 
“In my opinion, Mr. Boyle failed to stress 
sufficiently the importance of a subtle use of 
dialect, the importance of suggesting imperfec- 
tions in speech, Any editor will blue pencil 
dialectal expressions which make a story or novel 
too difficult to read.” —Ed. 





REMEMBER THE NAME 


MILDRED I. REID 


PROFIT by personal coaching backed by 15 years of ex- 
Perience in guiding writers into print. 

AUTHOR of 6 best-seller writers’ texts. Two voted Amer- 
ica’s best and transcribed into Braille. 

TEACHER all winter at my classes in Chicago’s Loop — 
all summer at my WRITERS’ COLONY in N. H. 
COLLABORATOR on monthly stories on news-stands. 
GHOSTWRITER of seven actively selling novels. 


Why not try my personal, friendly guidance? 


MY TECHNICAL LIBRARY 
1—WRITERS: HERE'S HOW! (Basic Technique).......... $1.00 
2—WRITERS: HELP YOURSELVES! (Formuias).......... 00 
3—WRITERS: LET’S PLOT! (Picts for ing so 

ha : MAKE IT SELL! (Advance Tethnique)....... 00 
S—WRITERS: LEARN TO EARN! (New approach toe writing) 2.50 
€—WRITERS: TRY SHORT SHOR (6 types explained)... 3.00 


Dundes & Lee Ré. MILDRED |. REID Northbrook, 111. 
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WE DO THE MECHANICS 


YOU ; 


DO THE 


CREATIVE 


SHERWOOD “BRIEFS” 


For every form of commercial writing 
--- for beginners, for professionals! 


e SHORT STORY « BOOK LENGTH 
RADIO TELEVISION «STAGE 
e MOVIE SCENARIO 


A Sherwood “Brief” is a 1000 word or 
more outline of a story. It gives you a 
solid, sound, plot; it gives you characters, 
background, dialogue. It’s your guide for 
quicker, easier creative writing—and, it’s 
yours exclusively, because every Sher- 
wood “Brief” is written to special order. 
The cost is low—it can double your 
writing income immediately. Can you 
afford to be without it? -A 3c stamp will 
bring you full and complete information. 


TODAY’S MARKET IS BIG 


Never in publishing history have demands 
for new writers. and new material 
a 2 entire ay f —_ so 
great. It’s opportunity of a lifetime 
to break into the writing field with a 
steady, writing income. But do not delay. 
Other young aggressive writers are 
already well on their way. 


COMPLETE STAFF - COMPLETE SERVICE! 


Analysis, advice, criticism, revision and 
editing, ghosting, research, sales advice, 
complete manuscript ing service— 
these are the other SHERWOOD aids 
available at low cost to all writers. No 
deadwood. Every member of the staff is 
an active, producing, personality in his 
own field now—today! 


Mail This Coupon NOW. No obligation! 


FAY M. SHERWOOD. 
Director, International Foundation for 
Scribes 


Dept. 4-A, 212 Atlas Buildi 

Sale Lake City 1, Utah see 

Please send complete information on: 

0 THE SHERWOOD “BRIEF” 

0) OTHER MANUSCRIPT SERVICES 


NAME 
ADDRESS 
CITY | See 
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Articles 
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THE PAST PAYS OFF.. Co a een ee 
PLOT LIGHTLY AND SELL. Francis H. Ames 
THE NEWS FROM HOLLYWOOD 
ONLY ONE MUST Mildred |. Reid 
25 YEARS AGO.. 1 side ace Oy eR ae a Me Ree OE .Minna Bardon 
AIR YOUR SCRIPTS. Olga Marie Millett 
Joseph C. Franks 
Harriet A. Bradfield 


RUM BROADWAY . 
RADIO AND TELEVISION LITERARY CONTESTS . 
WRITER'S MARKET 





Subscribers papas, Senge of 


THOR 


OF BOOKS 


We are established General Book Publishers who offer you friendly editors and MS readers; 

able artists; punctual printers; agents for Great Britain and the Continent; distribution at 

home and abroad. 

If you have a typewritten MS on any subject—(30,000 words and up) you are cordially 

invited to submit it, with the complete certainty on your part that it will be read without 

delay, and of course, free. 

We offer straight royalty when possible. Many titles are published on some form of 

cooperative basis, with higher royalty. If unavailable, your MS will be returned promptly 
and carefully. If accepted, your book will be published promptly and adequately. 
Write first if you prefer. 


DORRANCE & COMPANY 


(INCORPORATED 1920) 
DEPT. WD, 462-468 DREXEL BUILDING 


PHILADELPHIA 6 ------ PENNSYLVANIA 
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That’s The Spirit 
Sir: 

Audubon Magazine, official publication of the 
National Audubon Society, for the first time in 
its 50-year history, is paying for articles and 
photography. 

Published bimonthly, we average about seven 
full-length articles of 1,500 to 2,500 words in 
each issue for which payment ranges from $15 to 
$75. We are paying $3 each for the one-time use 
of photographs within the magazine; $10 for the 
cover picture. Photographs with articles are de- 
sirable, but not necessary. 

We don’t buy fiction or poetry and we prefer 
writers to query first on article subjects. Articles 
must be about birds, mammals, plants, insects, 
wildlife conservation and its relation to forests, 
soil and other natural resources. Articles about 
wild pets are desirable, but not about domestic 
animals (cats, dogs, livestock, etc.) ; wild animals 
and their relationships to each other and to their 
environment; life history reports on animals, 
either from field research or study; personalized 
bird or other animal biographies; wildlife of a 
particular region; articles on local wildlife con- 
servation projects; picture stories or illustrated- 
text stories (animal tracks, marine life, birds, 
flowers, etc.). Biographical sketches of living 
naturalists are particularly desirable; also “how- 
to-do” articles on wildlife photography, estab- 
lishing sanctuaries, community forests, school 
nature projects, etc.; personal experience articles 
in bird-attracting (supplying food, water, planting 
cover, birdhouses). 

Payment is on acceptance. 
two or three weeks. 

Joun K. Terres, Managing Ed., 
Audubon Magazine, 
1000 Fifth Avenue, 
New York 28, N. Y. 


We report within 


What’s In A Name? Stories, Of Course 
Sir: 

Does anyone have my kind of trouble? I 
stumble upon a new story idea, but find I am 
usually delayed in transferring it to paper be- 
cause I lack names for my characters. The 
search, I’ve found, can sometimes be quite 
lengthy. 

To solve the problem, I’ve set up a notebook, 
dividing it into two parts, men and women’s 
names. I listed alphabetically approximately 150 
names for each, both first and last names. 

I find that this method is a valuable time- 
saver. Also, I find that the names often suggest 
types of characters to me, and the characters, 
in turn, are suggestive of stories. 

ARLENE HALzE, 
Box 62, 
New London, Iowa. 











“The future sae oy to those who prepare 
for it sow.” 


MAREN ELWOOD 


Author's representative, literary collaborator. 
Author of the current non-fiction best seller, 
CHARACTERS MAKE YOUR STORY 
(Houghtow Mifflin), Book-of-the-Month Club 


recommendation ; 


WRITE THE 


SHORT 


SHORT (The Writer, Inc.), end ker latest 
book 111 DONT’S FOR WRITERS, pub- 
lished by Gekrett-Truett-Hall. 


Fiction 
Radio 
English 


Joortatiem 


Professional How to 


Training 


For Writers Advertising 


Established 1923 
Study by mail. Studio lectures. Individual 
. . Personal, directed 


manuscript criticism . 


writing. For information write: 


MAREN ELWOOD, Agent 
4949 Hollywood Blvd. Hollywood 27, Callfersia 











Courses in 


MAGAZINE WRITING 


Fiction — Non-Fiction 
Practical home study training for 
Pre who must work in spare time 
—~ 9 Institute, « private school owned and 
pote 


by successful writers and edit 
practical, up-to-date training in story and art 
ing. You work in your own home. 


you send is returned with detailed criticism. 


EXPERT INSTRUCTION 


An experienced writer or editor 
takes you in hand, answeri 
your quesions, 3 ‘ou fi 
or which you 


you are writing in your own home 


fiction stories, essays, short 
sketches, whatever you are best 
for FREE 


suited to ~ Sen 
Cc oder Canadians may 
make payments m Canadian funds. 


The Magazine Institute, Inc., 
Plaza, Roc! 


Dept. 50 R 
kefeller Center, New York 20, N. Y. 
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THE MAGAZINE I 
Dept. MAS. 50 Rock 
Reckefeller Center, 
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Please send your free catalog, without obligation, te 
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(Inquiries confidential. Neo salesman will call) 
( ) Check here if eligible under G.I. Bill 
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*Typical recent SM sales. 


We'll be happy to see some of YOUR work. 
SERVICE: 


If your material is salable, we'll sell it to the best possible markets at best possible rates, and 
cover sale of additional rights throughout the world. If your material is unsalable as it stands but 
can be repaired, we'll give you detail-by-detail advice on how to repair it, so that you may, without 
additional charge, return it to us for sale. And if your material is completely unsalable, we'll tell you 
why, _ give you specific advice on how to avoid those errors in future material. We report within 
two weeks. 


TERMS: 


Professionals: If you are selling fiction or articles regularly to national magazines, or have sold a 
book to a major publisher within the past year, we'll be happy to discuss handling your output on 
straight commission basis of 10% on all American sales, 15% on Canadian sales, and 20% on British 
and other foreign sales. 


Newcomers: As recompense for working with beginners or newer writers until you begin to earn your 
keep through sales, our fee, payable with material sent, is five dollars per script for scripts up to 5, 
words, one dollar per thousand words for additional thousands and final fraction (for example, seven 
dollars for a script of 6,775 words.) $25 for books of all lengths; information on other types of 
material on request. We drop all fees after we make several sales for new clients. A stamped, 
self-addressed envelope, please, with all manuscripts. 


SCOTT MEREDITH LITERARY AGENCY, 580 FIFTH AVE., N. Y. 19, N.Y. 


Note New Address. We've Moved to Larger Quarters. 
12 
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THE MOVIES ATTACH an aura of romance 
to the business of working on a magazine 
but, more often, it is a matter of “who stole 
my rubber cement” and “Bub, will you take 
these proofs home tonight.” The occasional 
hurdy gurdy in the game is buried in the 
pendulum-like, recurring detail of issuing 
any periodical. When a little flurry shows 
itself, the folks gather together and hash 
it over like so many busy hens. 

Essentially, in the magazine business, you 
begin each month with a blank piece of 
paper. Into the typewriter it goes, and ever 
too slowly it comes out, one painful char- 
acter of typescript after another. In just 
30 days, the publication has to be edited, 
printed, and distributed all over the world. 
And the pay? They give you another blank 
piece of paper and let you start over again. 

Someone started the romantic notion that 
this sort of thing gets into your blood. There 
are people in every row in every movie 
theater who, when they hear the words 
“printer’s ink,” instantly know “it gets into 
your blood.” It does, too; the damn stuff 
has got tar in it. 





Afternoon 
in an 


Everything was about the same at our 
shop this week. Farm Quarterly, our 50- 
cent quarterly for the farm trade, was late 
as usual. The color proofs were out of 
register; the cover paper was cut against 
the grain and wouldn’t fold true; nobody 
could cut the extra words on a 15 pica 
caption so it came out 2 lines flush. The 
artist in airbrushing an important picture 
on a scientific close-up of a hybrid chicken 
had managed to desex it. 

The editors of our Modern Photography 
were Critically staring at Kodachromes in a 
light box, hoping that something would pop 
up that would “save the April issue.” 

The assistant editor of Automotive Digest, 
peering in at his confederates as he passed 
by, wondered what secret knowledge they 
possessed that made one picture so much 
different from another. He strolled on, his 
mind now busy with the opening sentence 
of an article on which he was laboring, “The 
Hollow-Rivet Method of Brazing.” A few 
minutes later, with hardly a faltering 
thought, he sat down happily at his type- 

(Continued on page 38) 
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Meet Daisy. She didn’t sell her story because she 


didn’t know how to turn personal 


experiences into salable fiction. Do you? 


The Past Pays Off 


SHORT STORY WRITERS who consistently aim 
for the big circulation slicks and — just 
as consistently — fail to hit them generally 
fall into two main groups insofar as I have 
been able to observe. The first group con- 
sists of those who write about experiences 
they have never experienced. Quite under- 
standably their cause is mortally hurt at the 
Start. 

But the second group consists of those 
who do write about experiences they have 
experienced, yet fail to make a dent on the 
editorial checkbooks. They are on the right 
track and many of them are probably closer 
to the professional ranks than they think. 
Still, something is delaying their arrival. 
What is it? 

In many instances, I have felt that I 
could see what it was from reading their 
manuscripts. The trouble always seemed 
to boil down to one of two things: either 
the experience upon which the attempted 
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By Duane Decker 


story was based proved too slight, or else 
it had been made undramatic because the 
writer had put it down on paper “just as it 
happened” — a fact which he will explain 
with some misguided pride in his voice, as 
though that were quite a feat. 

If you presume to be a fiction writer and 
not a straight court stenographer, you in- 
stinctively shy away from telling an ex- 


perience just as it happened. Instead, you | 


select the basic essentials of what actually 
happened, then, with one part imagination 
and one part technical manipulation, you 
give it dramatic form. 

Vague and pretentious-sounding phrases 
like that one I’ve just used — dramatic 
form — can be pretty meaningless and even 
confusing sometimes unless specifically ex- 
plained. I'll try to explain by the most 
specific method I know, by describing ex- 
actly how such a personal experience was 
actually lifted from life and shaped into a 
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plotted story which subsequently sold to a 
big circulation magazine. And, to make it 
even more specific than that, when you 
have finished reading this description of 
how it was put together, you can read the 
finished product by turning to the January, 
1950, issue of McCall’s where it appears 
under my by-line. 

Now, this personal experience on which 
the McCall’s story was based occurred to 
a friend of mine, not to me. With the 
collaboration of the person who had the 
experience, I was able to write the story 
with conviction. It is a personal experience 
distilled from life, though necessarily batted 
loose from the moorings of factual truth 
in the interests of making it a fully-rounded 
story rather than a mere sketch. 


I shall call my friend Daisy, as that is her 
name in the story. Daisy had the unusual 
experience of becoming a grandmother while 
she was still in her thirties and, what’s more, 
still looked closer to her twenties. To her, 
the advent of grandmotherhood was a sol- 
emn and deeply moving experience. But 
to the people who knew her, it was quite a 
joke because she neither looked nor acted 
like the conventional type of grandmother 
so familiar to the movies, the calendars, 
and the taffy-pulling set. 

Daisy sat down and wrote an autobio- 
graphical sketch, with no attempt at plot- 
ting, about the frustrations she encountered 
as a youthful grandmother who had just 
emerged from the cocoon of mere mother- 
hood. In her sketch, she described how 
people were amused by her new status but 
not moved by it enough to take her seri- 
ously. She described how she turned, in 
vain, from one person to another looking 
for acceptance of herself as a real grand- 
mother rather than as a freak. As soon 
as her job allowed (for she was also a 
“career grandmother”) she went nearly two 
thousand miles to see her daughter and 
her grandchild, confident that there—finally 
—she would be accepted as a grandmother. 
She wasn’t. She returned home, a grand- 
mother in name only, baffled and defeated 
by her youth and good looks. 


That, as she wrote the piece, was every- 
thing. It was tender, amusing and appeal- 


ing. But it was not a story; it was a sketch, 
and the market for sketches is notoriously 
limited. Sadly, she put the piece away, 
consigning it to oblivion. 

A year after I had read the piece, though, 
it still stuck in my mind. And it seemed to 
me that if an idea was good enough to re- 
main with me for a whole year, it must 
really be good. So I told Daisy that if she 
didn’t object, I’d like to try to turn it from 
a sketch into a story. I took the sketch, 
with her blessings, as the nucleus for a short 
story. 

The first thing that had to be done, as I 
saw it, was to resolve Daisy’s problem in a 
definite and conclusive way. Daisy started 
out in frustration and wound up that way. 
Commercially, that may be acceptable if the 
character is a louse but this character was a 
very appealing person. Any reader who be- 
came absorbed in her problem would be 
pulling hard for her to emerge triumphant. 
If she did not, he would lay down the story 
with a feeling of inconclusiveness bordering 
on dissatisfaction. So, the first thing I had 
to figure out was a way in which Daisy, 
the freak grandmother, could be made to 
feel like Daisy, the real grandmother. 

Obviously such a solution could be ar- 
rived at in only one place: the home of the 
daughter and grandchild, because no other 
people could possibly be important enough 
in Daisy’s mental scheme of things to give 
her a sense of solid, grandmotherly reality. 
And in the sketch, she had described her 
visit to her daughter’s home in some detail, 
so the climactic scene was set up. 

Since the point that defeats her is her 
youthful appearance and attitude toward 
life, the logical dramatic solution would 
pretty definitely have to occur through the 
character of Daisy herself, rather than 
through extraneous developments, to be 
satisfying, convincing and reasonably in- 
evitable. Consequently, there is no sense in 
a solution which forces Daisy to change into 
a conventional grandmother. She would 
then wind up being a deus-ex-machina card- 
board figure and the story itself would fall 
apart at the seams. 

That much settled, the answer to the 
problem seemed obvious enough — while 
there is nothing wrong with being a con- 
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ventional grandmother, there is nothing 
wrong, either with being an unconven- 
tional one. Both have their place and their 
value. Since the conventional grandmother 
is the type who is slow to “let go” of her 
children and who holds onto them by being 
competent with babies, cooking and so on, 
the value of the unconventional one is that 
she does let go of the children. This gives 
them a much-needed sense of maturity and 
independence. What remained of the plot- 
ting job, then, was to build up to this solu- 
tion through the commercially familiar pat- 
tern of dramatic intensification. 

“Dramatic intensification” is another of 
those slightly pompous-sounding phrases 
that always seem to creep into shop talk 
about fiction writing. To me it merely 
means the business of taking a character’s 
problem and making it grow worse and 
worse, more and more hopeless, until the 
climax is reached and the problem is, with 
as much swiftness as possible, resolved one 
way or the other. The idea from here on 
was fairly simple: to present Daisy’s prob- 
lem and make it become increasingly 
intolerable. 

For that reason, the story opens while 
she is at work. She gets the news there 
because that seemed to me the most unfor- 
tunate place for her to get it. There, people 





Decker resolved her problem and sold the story. 
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are busy, full of their own business prob- 
lems, and do not have the time to stop for 
a great deal of sympathetic fussing. To 
emphasize the incongruity of Daisy’s grand- 
motherhood, I put her to work on the staff 
of a New York fashion magazine, in which 
role she would necessarily have to play up 
her youthfulness and chic. And the tele- 
gram, too, as it arrives at the story’s open- 
ing, accentuates the theme because even 
her son-in-law, who sent it, is amused at 
the idea of her being a grandmother. The 
telegram reads: 

Congratulations, you’re a grandmaw 
now, kid. Seven pound boy and Judy 
both doing fine. My joy is as sheer as 
your nylons. Prescribe immediate Mar- 
tinis, very dry. Love. Hank. 

Daisy is so touched by what has hap- 
pened to her that she cries quietly, as rookie 
grandmothers are apt to do. But when her 
tears attract attention of fellow-workers and 
they learn the reason for them, they are 
involuntarily convulsed at the idea of such 
a slick chick being a grandmother. In- 
furiated, she goes into the office of her boss 
whom she knows as a sympathetic and un- 
derstanding man. But when he hears the 
news, it kills him, for he says: “They've 
certainly streamlined granny these days. 
Not one measly silver thread in that whole 
golden mop. It beats me.” 

Her last resort, then, is to call her high- 
school-aged son in order to plan a quiet din- 
ner at home with him, as a celebration of 
the occasion. But he’s only impressed that 
he is an uncle and besides, he’s got a date 
that night. The boss, hearing the conversa- 
tion, insists she’ll have a party and offers to 
throw it himself. Daisy, against her will, 
winds up celebrating grandmotherhood in 
the Stork Club. When she gets home about 
dawn, she’s greeted with a wolf whistle by 
a passing milkman. 

In desperation, she phones the son-in-law 
that she wants to visit them, figuring that 
in that home she will find acceptance as a 
grandmother. He says she’ll have to hold 
off two weeks as his mother—the conven- 
tional type who lives nearby—is already 
there and has taken charge and there’s no 
room for a second grandmother. 

After two weeks of frustration, Daisy 
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takes the trip. But everything she tries to 
do turns out wrong. The daughter is back 
on her feet and needs no further help. The 
baby is used to the other grandmother and 
resents Daisy by squawking the moment 
she touches him. She makes one final try: 
she insists upon doing the family washing 
even though it must be done in a com- 
munity laundryette with which she is totally 
unfamiliar. In trying to do the washing, 
she ruins the son-in-law’s favorite shirts. 
Daisy goes home to tell the young people 
what she’s done and that she’s returning to 
New York because she’s only in their way. 
The final dramatic intensifier is that when 
she gets back from doing the laundry, 
the other grandmother has arrived on a 
surprise visit and she’s face to face with 
the very thing she wants to be but can’t. 

The solution is at hand, for, when she 
tells them she’s going back to New York, 
her daughter and son-in-law quickly beg 
her to stay with them so that the other 
grandmother can’t. They want — and need 
— Daisy around because they’ve had too 
much grandmotherly coddling, so much 
that they don’t feel quite grown up. They 
want a little more of the mature, independ- 
ent feeling that they get from Grandmother 
Daisy. The story ends, then, with Daisy 
feeling like a woman who has truly come 
into her own — without distortion of char- 


} acter for sake of plot. 


What I was able to learn from construc- 
ting this story, any reader could apply to 
good advantage in trying to make use of 
his personal experiences in plotted fiction. 
Carefully analyze what essential problem 
the personal experience presents. Then, 
just as carefully, figure how that problem 
can eventually be solved without distorting 
the main character or characters involved. 
And finally, plan out step by step how that 
problem can be sharply presented in an 
opening scene and then intensified, scene by 
scene, as it moves along until it reaches the 
breaking point—and the already pre-arrived 
at solution. 

Not that this is any sure-fire guarantee of 
a sale. But it is one sound plan (and there 
are probably many others) for making full 
dramatic use of experiences we all have 
that contain the stuff of fiction. 





Do You Rate? 











Do you have what it takes to be a writer? 
Maybe this little test will answer that ques- 
tion for you. It’s not infallible, but it may 
be a guide. Answer the ten questions, yes or 
no, and then multiply the number of yes 
answers by 10 to get a rating. If your rating 
turns out to be less than 60 per cent, you 
are not likely to be a writer. At least, you 
will be a poorly-equipped one. One hun- 
dred per cent is tops, of course. 


1. Have you at least a high school educa- 
tion, or its equivalent? 

2. Are you a deeply interested, constant, 
active, and accurate observer of people, 
events, scenes, and facts, which you are 
apt at describing? 

3. Have you read more than 100 books of 
recognized worth (excluding children’s 
books, lending library fiction, mystery 
stories and other similar items) ? 

4. Are you a lover of words and interested 
enough to pay attention to many shades 
of word meanings, to enlarge your 
vocabulary, and to compose original 
phrases? 

5. Have you written at least 25,000 words 
in fiction or non-fiction, not counting 
letters or school theses, and worked over 
these writings with a craftsmanlike 
pleasure in polishing? 

6. Are you by nature imaginative, original, 
and inventive to some degree? 

7. Does your interest in people go beneath 
the surface to their motives, emotional 
reactions, and psychological uniqueness? 

8. Do you like to sit down and write more 
than you like any other occupation? 

9. Have you had any of your writing pub- 
lished in other than local or school 
papers? 

10. Would you like to write, if you knew 
you would make no money from your 
writing, or if you knew nobody would 
read what you wrote? 


J. George Frederick 
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Plot 
Lightly 
And 

Sell 


By Francis H. Ames 


IT HAS LONG BEEN A generally accepted 
theory that western pulp stories are written 
around heavy and complicated plot struc- 
tures, while stories which appear in slick 
paper magazines are framed about light 
plots and heavy characterization. This is 
less true today than it was a decade ago. 
You can see the trend by obtaining a few 
copies of older western magazines from your 
used magazine store, and analytically com- 
paring them with those of recent issue. 

I am convinced that the new writer, at- 
tempting to break into the western field, 
will win the editor’s approval, and his 
checks, far more easily if he plots lightly, 
than if he attempts to cram complicated 
plot structure into a magazine length story. 
In the first place, such a writer usually 
does not have the technique and experience 
to successfully construct a complicated plot. 
In the second place, the writing of more 
modern, slick-slanted westerns, is the royal 
road to the slicks themselves. 

Fifty percent of the normal plot structure 
cannot be taken away, of course, and a 
vacuum left in its stead. Something must 
be constructed within the body of such a 
yarn to take the place of that which is left 

















out. To me, this “something” is fuller char- 
acterization, the sight, sound and smell of 
the West, and the story thread. Editors may 
cry aloud for strong plots, but they buy 
lightly-plotted yarns that contain the above 
ingredients, properly handled. 

A case in point is “Doctors of Death,” 
written by my good friend, Thomas 


Thompson, of Portland, Oregon, and ap- | 


pearing in the December, 1948, issue of Star 
Western, a Popular publication. Although 


or novelette length, the story’s plot is light, | 


the main conflict confined to one item. In 
this epic, Art and Wayne Temple are re- 
spectively marshal and physician in a small 


cowtown. The doctor, who fights to save | 
life, is very annoyed with his brother, who | 


takes life in line of duty. Finally the doctor 
is forced to deliver the baby of his brother's 
wife, while the marshal shoots it out with 
outlaws in the street before the house. 

With the gun battle about to break out 
in the street below, his brother outnum- 
bered, the doctor reaches for the rifle on the 
deer horns over the mantle. At that moment 
the suffering woman calls Wayne Temple's 
name. Here Thompson brings emotional 
impact to its peak. He writes: 
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He heard the fierce, choked cry of 
pain and he let the gun settle back on 
the deer horns. His place was in that 
room with Helen. And once he was in 
the room the world outside ceased to ex- 
ist. At that moment the town could have 
been ravaged by fire, or the devil could 
have swept across the plain. Dr. Wayne 
Temple would not have heard it. For 
him there was only himself and the 
woman there in the agony of life. He 
went to the woman and smiled at her. 

Later, the doctor confesses, “A man gets 
too smug. He never stops to consider that 
another man’s way may be right for his 
job.” Here is a story that uses characteri- 
zation and emotional impact to support a 
plot that has no multiple twists and turn- 
ings, no cattle stampedes, no heroic rescues 
from the galloping bronco. The simple tale 
is built about two men, whom the author 
has cleverly contrived to make the reader 
like, who find their brotherly relations 
strained. 

Let us look briefly at what I choose to 
term the heavy and complicated plot. The 
protagonist finally gains his ends after over- 
coming a bewildering series of astounding 
obstacles. Wind, weather, fires, hold-ups, 
miscarriages of justice rampage through the 
story. Often the hero battles so many cruel 
twists of fate that both reader and author 
become slightly confused. The yarn de- 
pends on these crises to hold reader interest. 
Incidentally, and what is more important 
to the subject at hand, the writer uses so 


' many words in outlining these varied com- 


plications that he or she has no space, in 
a magazine length yarn, for good writing. 

Recently Sam Mines, associate editor of 
the Leo Margulies’ pulp chain, drew my 


j attention to a story entitled “Dutchman’s 


Flat,” by Louis L’Amour, published in the 
1948 fall issue of Giant Western. Sam 
Mines liked this story immensely although 
it had an extremely light and uncompli- 
cated plot structure. In fact, it was merely 


ja tale of a citizen’s posse, pursuing a man 


who had supposedly shot another in the 
back 


As the story unfolds, the traits of char- 
acter of the pursued, which are evident in 
his care of his horse and in his other actions 


throughout the chase, make the posse be- 
lieve that such a man could not possibly 
be guilty as charged. Characterization and 
atmosphere are deftly and boldly handled. 
Speaking of the posse, at the opening of 
the tale, L’Amour says: 


They were men shaped and temp- 
ered to the harsh ways of a harsh land, 
strong in their sense of justice, ruthless 
in their demand for punishment, relent- 
less in pursuit. From the desert they 
carved their homes, and from the desert 
they drew their courage and their code. 
The desert knows no mercy. 


This lightly-plotted story was considered 
one of the best by a top-flight editor be- 
cause of characterization and atmosphere. 
In this connection, it is well to note that 
the killing, injury, or fate of one man that 
you know, brings far more emotional im- 
pact than the blood-letting of many that 
you do not know. The latter are merely 
headlines in your morning paper. On the 
other hand, let Jim Scroggins, with whom 
you are well-acquainted, get injured, killed 
or jailed, and you'll rear up and take no- 
tice. Therefore, strong characterization in 
the western yarn can well take the place 
of plot twists and contrivances. Your pro- 
tagonist need not splatter the area with gore 
and bullets if both he and the villain have 
been made to live and breathe on the 
printed page. 

Western characters must be painted with 
bold strokes and pungent, salty language, 
if they are to be real. Straight description 
is not enough, nor is it always necessary. 
In one of my own yarns, entitled “Road- 
side Inn,” soon to appear in one of Leo 
Margulies’ publications, Tom Bundy, the 
innkeeper, and a very minor character, is 
described outright. Tom is a “squat and 
powerful man, with beer swollen belly and 
jowls.” Carse Sandberg, one of the main 
villains, however, is described as he lunges 
across the room, holding out his hand, with 
one dirty corduroy pant’s leg down and one 
half-stuffed in his run-over-at-the-heel 
boot: “He gave one the utterly absurd 
mental image of a lanky, two-year-old Jer- 
sey bull, hunch-shouldered, lean-hipped and 


gun hung.” 
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Wes Mulkey, another outlaw caught in 
the blizzard at the inn, is rushing a girl of 
good family to the preacher before she can 
recover from a lover’s tiff with the sheriff. 
Mulky’s character is shown when he greets 
the innkeeper with the girl at his side: 

“We head for Forsyth and the 
preacher, Bundy,” he said licking his 
thick lips. “But for this storm we’d be 
there now. As it is,” he added, grinning 
suggestively, “we spend the night at Tom 
Bundy’s boars nest. Hades was never like 
this,” he growled, pulling at the ice that 
clung to his heavy eyebrows. “Lay out 
hot rum, Bundy, and tell your woman to 
fix us grub.” 

The reader, I believe, hates this man from 
the word “go.” In this manner, your char- 
acters can round out a lightly-plotted yarn 
and, in dying, living, or loving, bring sus- 
pense and emotion to the story. 

Emotional impact and gripping drama 
are often achieved in the lightly-plotted 
yarn by hints of things that are to come. 
When action finally goes off with a “bang,” 
the reader’s interest has been built up to a 
high pitch, which endless shoot-outs, stam- 
pedes, or what have you, could not have 
generated. In many instances, it is best to 
give the reader these hints through the 
thoughts of the actors. 

In “Bet Your Heart,” a yarn of mine 
appearing in the November, 1949, issue of 
Star Western, Hal Conderly, the protagon- 
ist, manages to keep the reader in a state 
of suspense by his thoughts. In the first 
paragraph, as he swings down from his 
mount on the Boomerang ranch, he thinks, 
“This is it—rich man, poor man, or dead 
man by morning.” The reader knows that 
more exciting things are in the making 
when Vetterman, the villain, takes Con- 
derly outside to talk, rather than into his 
comfortable parlor. The thought comes to 
Conderly that Vetterman, “doesn’t want 
bullet holes in his furniture, or blood on 
his rugs.” In talking to Vera Manning, 
Vetterman’s pretty fiancee, Conderly lets 
his thoughts not only tell the reader of 
excitement to come, but characterize the 
woman as well: 

He knew why she was straddling the 
fence now. She had known poverty and 
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she wanted no more of it. She was en- 
gaged to Vetterman because he owned 
the Boomerang, and she would be one to 
instantly shift her affections to himself 
if he was man enough to take the ranch 
from him. The thought burned in his 
mind like a live coal. 


Suspense and emotional impact fill out the 
sag in this light plot. 

To me, the most important factor in the 
modern western is atmosphere. This I term 
the sound, sight, and smell of the West. 
Without these elements the tale becomes 
merely an action that is told about the 
West. It is not one that happened in the 
West. The reader cannot identify himself 
with the scene, for it is impossible to iden- 
tify oneself with something that has neither 
sight, sound nor scent. 


No writer of today can afford to go into 
long rhapsodies of atmospheric description. 
Sight, sound and smell must be interwoven 
into the yarn without slowing the “story 
flow,” or pace, one whit. This is ridicu- 
lously easy to do. The pungent odor of 
sage, song of the meadow lark, creak of 
saddle leather, beauty of the sunrise, or of 
purple shadows in the swales at dusk, can 
be interlarded into speech and action with- 
out the slightest pause. 


For instance, we'll take a sentence or 
two, with and without atmospheric effect. 
“He went across the yard and entered the 
barn” is not as effective as “A meadow lark 


was trilling from the corral post as he went | 


to the barn, scenting the aromatic odor of 
mingled horseflesh and leather.” “Night was 
fast coming down as he rode toward head- 
quarters,” hasn’t the atmospheric effect of 
“Long purple shadows entered the deep 
arms of the draws as he rode toward head- 
quarters.” 


These may seem to be small items, but 
they bring the sweet scent of the land to 
the reader, who certainly would not b 
reading westerns if he did not seek that 
very thing. In addition, we once again find 
meaty filling for our slender plot structure. 
We put into our tale beauty that cannot 
exist in the heavily-plotted yarn, for lack 
of word space. Stories, so handled, will sell 
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One of my attempts, entitled “Blizzard’s 
End,” published in the April, 1949, issue of 
Leo Margulies’ Giant Western, used a 
plain’s blizzard for its sight, sound and 
scent. In buying this one, the editor said in 
his letter of acceptance, “The plot is a little 
thin and predictable, but the writing is 
good and the western atmosphere, the de- 
scription of the range under blizzard, is 
particularly good.” 

In the second issue of Margulies’ new 
magazine, Golden West Romances, for De- 
cember of 1949, my novelette, “The Trail 
of Gold,” was also lightly plotted. In this 
yarn, I rounded out the plot with the sight, 
sound and scent of the gold trail from the 
Humbolt Sink to Hangtown, now Placer- 
ville, California. Once again the editor’s 
check came because of strong atmospheric 























handling. A letter enclosed with the little 
green slip said, “I’d judge the plot as thin 
—while the story went over on its graphic 
and colorful visualization of an interesting 
period.” 

A sample sentence or two will give an 
idea of the whole. In the first paragraph 
the story reads, “The overpowering stench 
of rotting flesh, of the stagnant pools of the 
Humbolt Sink, clutched at throat and nos- 
trils, until men’s stomachs retched with it, 
dulling their minds, slowing their reac- 
tions.” In the third paragraph, atmosphere 
is entwined about the heroine, tying her 
character solidly in its folds: 

The weak in body or spirit fell be- 
side the trail side. The gold rush trail 
was littered with their abandoned wag- 

(Continued on page 78) 
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“How CAN I SELL my story to the movies?” 
“I have a wonderful idea for a movie. What 
do I do now?” Many times each month, 
WRITER’S DIGEST editors answer these ques- 
tions and others like them. Recently, how- 
ever, another query came into our office: 
“Why doesn’t the picest publish market 
notes from Hollywood studios?” In order 
to give this questioner and the rest of our 
readers accurate, up-to-the-minute informa- 
tion on the subject of writing for the movies, 
we sent the following letter to Marjorie 
Thorson, story editor, Metro-Goldwyn- 
Mayer Pictures, Culver City, California: 


Dear Miss Thorson: 

WRITER'S DIGEST does not publish 
market notes from the Hollywood stu- 
dios because we have always believed 
that Hollywood studio editors will not 
read unsolicited manuscripts unless 
they come from an agent who is known 
and trusted, or from an author with 
whom they have had previous experi- 
ence, or from an author who sends 
them a copyrighted and published book 
or manuscript. 

First, would you tell us if that is true? 
Second, would you give us some sort of 
statement that we could publish in 
WRITER’S DIGEST concerning the posi- 
tion of a writer in, say, Davenport, 





THE NEWS 


Iowa, who would like to write for the 
movies? We have the general impres- 
sion that such a writer should devote 
his energies to selling fiction to the 
magazines and, when he gets something 
suitable, he should send his copyrighted 
and published story to his agent and 
tell the agent to send it to a studio. 

We also have the general feeling that 
perhaps the best way to write for Holly- 
wood is to learn and understand how 
to make a movie; to speak with and 
work with other folk who are making 
movies every day. How about this per- 
son in Davenport who wants to write 
for the movies? What should he do? 


Almost immediately, Miss Thorson answered 
with this helpful letter: 


Dear Sir: 

I will try to answer your questions as 
best I can. Naturally, I am speaking 
only for MGM in what I say, but I be- 
lieve that you will find the attitude 
pretty general throughout the industry. 

You could not be more right in be- 
lieving that we would be most reluc- 
tant to see any market notes on the 
needs of Hollywood producers. As far 
as we are concerned at MGM, we have 
a stock answer, which is nonetheless 
most sincere, to this query—what we 
need are good stories. Because we want 
them to be as fresh as possible and 
because we are willing to try almost 
anything that promises to make good 
drama on the screen, we could not say 
in advance what our needs might be 
beyond that. 

You are equally right in believing 
that no Hollywood studio editor to my 
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FROM HOLLYWOOD 


knowledge would consider reading un- 
solicited manuscripts unless they came 
from an accredited agency, from an 
established author or from published 
material. The reasons for this are too 
obvious to be enumerated. 

The best procedure for an unknown 
writer is to aim for magazines, for 
radio, book publication, a local theater, 
or for any other market where there 
is a broad target. You are probably 
aware that there are twenty-five to 
thirty times as many books published 
in the United States as pictures pro- 
duced in Hollywood for any given 
year. The gap between the number of 
magazine stories published in propor- 
tion to pictures produced is a great 
deal wider than that. Certainly it is 
only common sense to aim for this 
much more receptive market. In the 
normal course of routine, I believe it 
is safe to say that we see all, or nearly 
all, published material. 

Since we are just as eager to buy 
material which suits the screen as the 
writer is to sell it, it is unlikely that 
any first-rate idea goes begging. It is 
also true that if a writer shows those 
particular characteristics which make 
him a logical candidate for screen writ- 
ing, these qualities are evident in his 
published or produced works. Often 
studios make great efforts to bring a 
promising writer to Hollywood for the 
purpose of acquainting him with the 
processes of film making so that he can 
become a more valuable contributing 
member of the industry. 

As you shrewdly point out, very few 
people without a comparatively inti- 





mate knowledge of screen technique 
seem to understand the special require- 
ments for motion pictures. It is some- 
times hard even for very good writers 
in other media to master the complex- 
ities of screen needs. Since this is true, 
it seems to me that simple practicality 
dictates against directing unknown or 
inexperienced writers toward this de- 
manding and complicated form. 


If this sounds discouraging, let me 
add one more word. If a writer really 
has talent, it seems to me that one of 
the hardest things in these United 
States would be to hide it under a bu- 
shel basket. There are so many scouts, 
agents, editors and publishers con- 
stantly on the alert for good material 
that the writer who has those rare 
qualities needed for success is not likely 
to go undiscovered for long. I think it 
can be safely said that few industries 
have invested proportionately so much 
time, care and money in uncovering 
and developing new talent as film com- 
panies have, for the eminently sound 
reason that this is the life blood of mo- 
tion pictures. 


On the other hand, it is understand- 
able why we ask that a writer demon- 
strate his seriousness of purpose, his 
productivity and his craftsmanship be- 
fore we entrust him with the respon- 
sibility of fashioning a picture that will 
probably cost upwards of a million dol- 
lars. This is a field where the longest 
way around is usually the shortest way 
to the goal of a screen sale or a screen- 
writer’s contract. 


Marjorie Thorson 
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This author insists that in 


creative writing there is 


Only One Must 


By Mildred I. Reid 


DESPITE THE SEEMINGLY countless rules of 
which you have heard, there is only one 
must in creative writing—or any other 
writing for that matter. You must transfer 
an emotional experience to the reader. 
Every other rule may be broken. Every 
other rule is broken, knowingly by -profes- 
sional writers, perhaps unknowingly by 
new writers. 

Of course, one can most readily transfer 
an emotional experience if he does follow 
at least a few of the most fundamental 
rules of writing. One of these is reader 
identification. If the reader cannot in some 
manner identify himself with, or be in sym- 
pathy with, some character in a story, his 
attention is very likely to wander. Unless 
you do put an emotion over to the reader 
through this character, your story will not 
be remembered and the reader is not going 
to care much what you have to say. 

Suppose we analize this business of trans- 
ferring an emotional experience to the 
reader. It sounds far more awe-inspiring 
than it actually is. Since we quite obviously 
do not habitually go about overcome by 
the deeper emotions—the more dramatic 
emotions such as fear, anger, hatred, sor- 
row—what are the other emotions we might 
be feeling? 
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Certainly frustration may be one—and 
a popular one with writers! And how about 
anticipation, amusement, pleasure, hopeless- 


ness, pity, envy, agitation, helplessness, 
humility, timidity, boredom, gratitude, jeal- 
ousy, avarice, antagonism, greed, pride? 
And the diametrically opposed emotions 
will constitute a second list. Any thesaurus 
will supply still more. 

You see, there is sound psychology be- 
neath this one must of all fiction—this 
transferring of an emotional experience. It 
is because our fiction attempts to approxi- 
mate real life and also because humans 
rarely go about in an emotional vacuum 
that you must create an emotion within 
the reader, an emotion which is threefold, 
for it first must be felt by the author, next 
by the protagonist, and last by the reader. 

We cannot interest a reader if we do not 
give him something as demanding of his 
attention as are his own emotions. For an 
emotion is more compelling than a thought. 
Thus, your fiction must woo the reader’s 
emotions more than his mind. It must give 
him an emotional experience potent enough 
to banish his own present emotions. 

There is no doubt that only by constant 
repetition does a child learn his ABC’s; the 
singer memorize the words of a song; the 
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janist master his notes. So, a writer may 
read the admonition to appeal to the emo- 
tions and senses, read it a dozen times 
perhaps, and then one day, after he has 
read it often enough—its meaning suddenly 
clicks. Then, he wonders why the idea did 
not get across to him at the first reading. 
The answer is that awareness wasn’t ripe 
enough to flower into definite knowledge. 

Hundreds of times I have told writers 
that most commercial fiction has its best 
chance of selling if it has a satisfactory 
ending. The reason is that the reader will 
be able to feel the emotion of satisfaction 
—and this is a pleasurable emotion, an 
emotion we enjoy experiencing. 

Pleasurable emotions, oddly enough, are 
not always emotions about pleasant things. 
Granted, we feel pleased when the worthy 
protagonist achieves his purpose in a story. 
But we may also be pleased when the villain 
receives the punishment he deserves. 

It may be helpful for new writers to 
make a list of some of the elements in life 
which may arouse the emotion of pleasure 
within the reader. And for those who have 
known that they must transfer an emotional 
experience to the reader, but have felt too 
inexperienced to do so, it may be a relief 
to note that the simple, little emotions in 
life are fully as salable as are the stronger 
emotions. 

A few of the simple emotions which a 
writer may arouse in his reader are pleas- 
ure, satisfaction, admiration, sympathy, and 
sometimes even recognition of a pet theme. 
Nostalgic stories carrying the reader back 
to his childhood are an example of tapping 
the fountainhead of the emotion of pleas- 
ure. And humor stories arouse the emotion 
of gayety. And stories of right triumphing 
over wrong arouse satisfaction. 

So, since most commercial stories do have 
right triumphant over wrong, it is almost 
more difficult not to arouse some sort of 
emotion within the reader, than it is to do 
so, considering the wide range of emotions 
of which humans are capable. However, 
the trick is to be certain before you write 
a story, with just which emotional experi- 
ence you are going to overcome the reader. 
For there will be one basic emotion, you 
know. 





You must create 
an emotion which 
is threefold. It 
must be felt by 





author, 


the 
protagonist, 


and the 
reader. 








The word “one,” as you know, signifies 
singleness, reiteration of some one purpose 
or idea or emotion. The principle of unity 
in any piece of art springs from the psycho- 
logical need of conserving the reader’s ca- 
pacity for attention. It is difficult to attend 
to more than one thing at a time, thus this 
need for transferring but one basic emo- 
tional experience in a short story. 

Whether we transfer the emotion of 
amusement over something humorous, rec- 
ognition of something with which the 
reader is familiar, surprise over an unex- 
pected ending, or satisfaction over an ex- 
pected one makes little difference. Any of 
these emotional approaches is salable. But 
that we do transfer some sort of emotion 
will make the difference between a sale 
and a rejection slip. 

Satisfaction is one simple little emotion 
which may be courted in a multitude of 
ways. For instance, you may take your 
reader on an emotional pilgrimage through: 

1. Satisfaction because a well-known 
truth is reiterated. (After reading this sort 
of story the satisfied reader sagely nods his 
head and thinks: “Truer words were never 
spoken!” ) 

2. Satisfaction because the worthy pro- 
tagonist achieves that for which he strives. 
(Here the satisfied reader is happy that 
earnest effort was rewarded.) 

3. Satisfaction because a wrong-doer is 
punished. (After reading this type of story, 
the satisfied reader thinks: “Well, it served 
him right!”’) 

4. Satisfaction because a nostalgic story 
recalled the past. (The satisfied reader 
grows mellow with his dreams of the past.) 
The mere planning of a story ending which 
will definitely create a feeling of satisfaction 
within the reader is not too difficult a thing 
to attempt, assuming that one is possessed 
of the basic instinct for presenting a bit of 





The Novice 


She weaves an unskilled poet’s web, 
Who would a world reform. 

But all her dreams will die in dust, 
She hasn’t studied form. 


Frances Lima 











action in a neat pattern, that is, for making 
the characters act out the story. And, of 
course, there are those magazines which 
like the surprise twist story. So, if you are 
capable of springing a surprise on the 
reader, you may have two-fold satisfaction. 

Naturally, emotions must be clear-cut, 
with the writer furnishing the sign-posts 
which will guide the reader to the specific 
emotion the writer sets out to transfer. How 
does the writer guide the reader to one 
specific emotion? By reiteration, of course, 
as in the following sentences: 


1. “John did not notice or care what she 
wore.” 

2. “There were so many niceties hus- 
bands ignored.” 

3. “She prayed he would never know 
such hurt as his blithe indifference brought 
her.” 

4. “Was it asking too much for a wife 
to expect faithfulness from her husband?” 
All these sentences add up to one emotion— 
pity, pity for a neglected wife. And each 
sentence is what I term a sign-post, a sub- 
jective sign-post in the above instance, 
since she is thinking. But, in addition to 
her thoughts, there would be little acts on 
the husband’s part — also sign-posts — to 
force the reader to realize that the husband 
is worthless and that the wife is to be 
pitied. 

So, to guide the reader to one specific 
emotion, we give him repeated proof—but 
in different words and actions—of cause 
for a specific emotion. Reiteration in differ- 
ent words which have the same connota- 
tion is what finally penetrates the reader's 
awareness and breaks down his inattentive- 
ness and lack of emotion. Furnish him with 
a cause for an emotion, and he’ll more than 
likely feel your story. 

The next time you hear someone say that 
you must adhere to a single point of 
view, that you must have conflict in a 
story, that you must maintain suspense, 
respect the good advice, but put it in sec- 
ond place where it belongs. Concentrate on 
the one thing which you must do. Transfer 
an emotional experience to the reader, take 
him on an emotional pilgrimage, and he 
will read your story and come back for 
more like it. 
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Time: 1925 
Place: Greenwich Village 





Cast of characters: writers, editors, publishers—and hopefuls. 


25 years ago... 


REMEMBER THE DAY IN 1925 when Harold 
Ross brought out his first New Yorker? 
Norman Anthony (who recently wrote How 
to Grow Old Disgracefully) edited Judge, 
then, and cooked up the amazing burlesque 
edition that later inspired the magazine 
Ballyhoo. Sinclair Lewis’ latest was Arrow- 
smith and Elinor Wylie did “Gideon’s 
Revenge” for the Century. 

Frank Vizetelly, editor of Literary Di- 
gest, told a friend who was admiring Time 
that if that young publication “gained two 
zeros in their paid circulation, they would 
still be only half as big as we are.” Which 
reminds us that Cliff Edom, journalism 
professor at the University of Missouri once 
remarked: “The team that may put Life or 
the Post out of business, or put out a book 
that will pass them in circulation, is prob- 
ably in college now, a couple of kids study- 
ing freshman English, good and bored with 
what they are reading.” In 1925 Reader’s 
Digest passed 90,000 circulation, one per 
cent, of what it has today. DeWitt Wallace 
was worrying about the competition he 
was getting from Golden Book, Review of 
Reviews, and The Forum. 






By Minna Bardon 


Aron Mathieu was in a college play with 
Milt Caniff of the Steve Canyon strip and 
Aleen Leslie of A Date With Judy. After 
the ritual of the times, they were never 
seen without a copy of The American 
Mercury. Most of the other editors of 
Wrirer’s DicEest were gurgling at inno- 
cent bottles, and I wrote advertising copy 
for three department stores, all at once, 
and danced with the tallest men I could 
find. Twenty-five years and thirty pounds 
ago I’d never written a love pulp story, or 
murdered a single man in fiction. 

Ring Lardner got his “Haircut” into 
Liberty, which was then, but briefly, the 
property of the original owners. 

In the middle of that year, I tossed three 
jobs to the winds and lighted out for New 
York. Nothing less than Greenwich Vil- 
lage’s Jane Street would satisfy any out- 
lander, with the first stop at a peekhole 
emporium where the “best writers” gath- 
ered to discuss new successes over a Bloody 
Mary (tomato juice and vodka) and some- 
thing Norman Anthony called Ice of 
Youth, vanilla ice cream with gin. 

That was the year Rafael Sabatini won 
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the $10,000 prize for Scaramouche and W. 
Somerset Maugham, whom some dared 
to call “Willie,” put his formula into a 
sentence: “the same old triangle against a 
siren of a background that pulls on the 
characters.” 

The better pulp magazines were paying 
four and five cents a word in 1925. Amita 
Fairgrieve, who started Love Story and 
then went on to build up the Munsey love 
books, wrote me that while she was at 
Street and Smith they put her into a room 
lined from floor to ceiling with Bertha M. 
Clay, Laura Jean Libbey, and Charles 
Garvice. Charles Agnew MacLean said to 
her: “Find out what those books have and 
put it into your new magazine.” 

Peggy Gaddis, who’s now living on her 
Georgia mountain, was doing love stories 
for the pulps (good ones, too), and Har- 
riet Bradfield, who does the monthly Mar- 
ket Letter for WrirEr’s DicEst, was learn- 
ing the magazine trade with MacFadden, 
before going on to be editor at Love 
Romances. 

F. Scott Fitzgerald wrote about those 
days of “Flaming Youth” in All the Sad 
Young Men. Elmer Davis, the Office of 
War Information man, wrote novels then. 
A bright one called The Keys of the City 





came in the same batch of books with 
Margaret Kennedy’s new Constant Nymph, 

The intellectuals of the day read Andre 
Gide’s The Counterfeiters, James Elroy 
Fleck’s Don Juan, and Eugene O’Neill’s 
Emperor Jones. 

Maysie Greig, whose husband, Max 
Murray, is a whodunit writer for the Post, 
was on her way up with sweet love stories 
that both British and American girls loved. 
Carolyn Wells had stopped writing stories 
for girls, and was writing mysteries. Esther 
Schwartz was just beginning to write. I 


* remember hearing how she tore her heart 


out with every confession, and I believe 
her, recalling how I used to sit at my type- 
writer with tears in my eyes, writing about 
my own darlings of the pulps. That was 
months later. 

Maybe we were all cavorting around like 
organ grinders’ monkies, but the trifles 
we wrote were too, too important to us. 
We talked for hours about how Eugene 
Cunningham’s westerns in the pulps could 
be polished for the slicks, and we wondered 
whether Merrett Hurlburt would come in 
from Philadelphia that week to read the 
stories we’d planned for the hallowed pages 
of the Saturday Evening Post. 

We drank Bacardi cocktails in a little, 











“We drank Bacardi cocktails in a little place near Union Square.” 
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place near Union Square and some un- 
yodly wine that tasted vaguely like licorice. 
We pretended to like it because the French- 
woman who ran the speakeasy assured us 
that all the best writers in Paris found it 
almost as much inspiration as real absinthe. 
We wrote wastebaskets full of trash and 
stared at every established writer we saw 
on Broadway. 

I saw Chris Morley once, and I tried to 
talk to Ellit Balestier of Liberty, after that 
was started, about his brother-in-law Rud- 
yard Kipling. Mr. Balestier wanted to talk 
about short shorts, not Kipling. Most of the 
writers I knew saved all their Bohemianism 
for leisure hours. While we worked, when 
we couldn’t get out of it, we were as orderly 
as a multiplication table. 

MacFadden was starting True Story, 
and we searched newspaper morgues look- 
ing for stories we could build up. At the 
same time, we found true detective stories 
in the morgue for the true detective mags. 

We almost had a pitched battle, that 
January of 1925, about J. M. Barric’s 
Better Days for Girls. We waved our long 
self-conscious cigarette holders, smoothed 
our boyish bobs and decided that our 
brand of flappers could be writers without 
giving in an inch to the “dated styles of the 
1910’s.” Mencken called us the “literati,” 
half in scorn. We missed the scorn and 
copied all his pet phrases like “pantaloons,” 
“Jeit-motif,” “Kultur a outrance,” “mores,” 
“tedious,” “fraud,” “Babylon of commu- 
ters,” “‘calaboose.” 

Let’s venerate the old gent with a typical 
quote. The fragrance of the old bite is still 
there. This is the start of a knock down 
swing at William Jennings Bryan: “Heave 
an egg out of a Pullman window, and you 
will hit a Fundamentalist almost everywhere 
in the United States today. They swarm in 
the country towns. They are thick in the 
mean streets behind the gas works. They 
are everywhere where learning is too heavy 
a burden for mortal minds to carry.” 

This was the year of the Scopes trial at 
Dayton, Tenn., and Mencken along with 
almost every writer who could report folk- 
lore was in on the deal, with Bryan and 
Darrow in pyrotechnics. There were 200 
reporters at Dayton, not counting Edgar Lee 





Masters, the poet in caricature, who was 
there only because of the handbill promising 
miracles that he had prepared for the trial. 

We didn’t know that we were senti- 
mental. We were just too blase. We 
fought our way into the salary lists of the 
newspapers and persuaded the advertising 
agencies that women could write woman’s 
copy better than men. Katharine Brush 
wrote Young Man of Manhattan and 
Night Club not long after that, and glam- 
orized sports writers as she deglamorized 
night clubs. That was another year when 
a Life of Christ was a best-seller. Papini 
was the author. Mystery writers wrote 
more puzzle and less suspense. E. Phillips 
Oppenheim wrote The Inevitable Million- 
aire which seems as inevitable in formula 
as anything more recent from the same 
pen. Ben Hecht wrote Erik Dorn and 
Humpty Dumpty instead of the Hollywood 
plays that are to his credit now. Cotton- 
wood Gulch by Clarence E. Mulford, the 
Bar 20 Hopalong Cassidy man, was just 
published. Hopalong is still hopping. 

Our crowd was selling $10 shorts to the 
syndicates. There was a man named Felix 
Koch who went around with pockets bulg- 
ing with information about syndicates. He 
was happy to hand out some to every 
writer who'd listen. Myron Blumenthal 
started his Universal Trade Press Syndicate 
where I worked for a while, and trade 
papers began to build up from leaflet hand- 
outs to real magazines that were a market 
for free lance writers. 

Willa Cather’s The Professor's House at- 
tracted almost as much attention in 1925 
as her last book, The Old Beauty. In the 
Wrirer’s Dicest Orville Adams wrote 
about vaudeville sketches and much of his 
advice might apply to today’s television 
scripts. Tom Uzzell, who today is teaching 
down in Oklahoma, was in the East then. 
He had beginners’ writing classes in an 
office. And he did wear the best looking 
blue shirts when the rest of the men wore 
staid white. If it wasn’t from Brooks 
Brothers, it wasn’t on Tom. 

Michael Arlen’s Green Hat was in the 
sophisticated style held out to beginners 
who were weary of sentiment. David Gar- 

(Continued on page 75) 








By Olga Marie Millett 


AIR 


You CAN TURN your old stories into broad- 
cast material and make money on them. 
Adapting stories for radio is not too diffi- 
cult a matter. After all, you already know 
the characters and locale. You’ve created 
the incidents which will make up the 
scenes of the radio play. 

Source material may be: 1 — stories 
which were rejected by editors on any 
ground except poor plotting; 2—-stories 
which you have sold; 3—published mate- 
rial by other authors. The first source 
presents no copyright difficulties. Before 
adapting one of your published stories, 
however, learn whether the radio rights 
rest with you. Your correspondence or 
contract with your publisher, or a direct 
inquiry will settle the point definitely. 
Should you decide to adapt some pub- 
lished story you’ve read, check the radio 
rights with the author direct. Don’t adapt 
work of others until you have exhausted 
your own resources. The original author 
usually demands half the check, as well 
as air credit. 

In choosing a story for adaptation, try 
the pulps before the slicks. Stories aimed 
at the pulp market usually have plenty of 
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your 
scripts 


action and incident. They depend less on 
striking style, character development, or 
description, none of which carries over 
to the air well. The pulp story usually 
has more dialogue and a higher emotional 
tension, too. 

To save yourself work, skip the short 
shorts because they seldom have enough in- 
cidents to make a half hour play. Avoid 
long novelettes or novels for they require 
too much cutting to fit the program’s for- 
mat. Choose a story with clearly defined 
episodes. Not one climactic scene, but sev- 
eral suspense-building twists are necessary. 

Keep in mind the limitations imposed 
by radio’s peculiar demands. The producer 
wants small casts, few dialects, avoidance 
of taboo subjects, and adherence to the 
particular format of the market you're 
aiming at. 

Every dramatic program that buys free 
lance scripts has definite requirements you 
must meet, a format. The story you select 
must meet the program’s need in respect 
to: 1—the number of acts needed; 2—the 
approximate length of each act; 3—what 
types of stories are taboo (Theatre Of 
Today buys no war or mystery plays) ; 4— 
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whether any running character is used as 
in Dr. Christian or Nick Carter; 5—cast 
limitations and character preferences; 6— 
special requirements (Stars Over Holly- 
wood wants narrative introductions to each 
act). As you consider stories for adapta- 
tion, remember that if you can’t fit the 
story into some format, the story is of no 
use to you. 

With a story that fits the program for- 
mat requirements, the next step is to pre- 
pare a story line, or outline of the plot. 
It should contain a list of the central char- 
acters and a condensation of the incidents 


| in the order in which they occur. Working 


from a story outline, you maintain a better 
perspective on scenes, you reduce your cast 
of characters with less difficulty, and you 
eliminate useless dialects and gimmicks 
from the start. 


You divide your script according to the 
program format, into two acts or three. 
Each act should stop at a moment of great 
tension in order to hold the audience 
through the commercial. So, examine your 
story line to find which incidents will be 
used for the closing scenes of each act. The 
next step is to plan the scenes necessary to 
build the action to the climax of each act. 

No one can tell you exactly how many 
scenes will be required. That depends on 
the story line. There are, however, several 
points to keep in mind as you plan the 
setting, characters, and action for each 
scene. 

The most important point, with many 
producers, is variety. A constant swinging 
of the plot pendulum from almost-success 
to almost-failure keeps the hero striving 
until the very last moment and keeps the 
radio listener on edge. You can add variety 
by using several settings. Your opening 
scene will introduce the hero in some set- 
ting associated with him. The second scene 
is in the enemy camp. The third scene 
switches back to the hero, and so forth. 
Through changes in setting, you can also 
provide another important kind of vari- 
ety, variety in voice and character. Variety 
in mood makes a script more appeal- 
ing to the director, too. You write a long 
dramatic scene, for example. This should 
be followed by one of contrasting mood. 





You may be able to arrange the incidents in 
your story line so as to create several short 
scenes, with crisp dialogue. The brevity of 
the scenes, with a change in the emotional 
content, will aid in mood variation. 

Along with variety, a radio director 
wants a quality that many radio writers 
refer to as immediacy. Your play should 
occur in the present. Keep up the illusion 
that your listener is eavesdropping on 
events as they happen for the first time. 
Arrange the scenes in your play with this 
factor in mind. A chronological order is 
the simplest, and often the most effective 
way of creating the illusion of immediacy. 

O. Henry’s tale of A Double-Dyed De- 
ceiver offers excellent opportunity for a 
writer to see how scenes are carved out 
and then fitted together for radio. This 
particular adaptation could not be offered 
on the free lance market because of copy- 
right difficulties. In addition, adaptations 
of the classics or of famous pieces of litera- 
ture are used rarely on the air, except on 
programs like Hallmark Playhouse, NBC 
Theatre, or Cavalcade Of America, which 
give them out as special assignments. But, 
since the O. Henry piece is a good example 
for our purposes, let’s use it. 

We're going to adapt to a format that 
calls for three acts to run about 21 minutes. 
Approximate times would be 7 minutes for 
Act I, 8 minutes for Act II, and 6 minutes 
for Act III. Your final script may vary a 
minute either way, but this is a popular 
division of time. 

The O. Henry story tells of the Llano 
Kid who shoots a man over a card hand. 
Escaping from Laredo, he eventually finds 
his way to Buenas Tierras, on the coast 
of South America. The American consul 
there hatches a plot to pass off the Kid as 
a long lost son of a wealthy local family. 
The Kid falls in with the plot, but under- 
goes a change of heart when he learns to 
admire his new “parents.” The consul, in 
true villain style, threatens to expose the 
deception unless he gets a cut of the money 
kept in the family safe. The Llano Kid 
explains that the deal’s off because the 
shock would kill the Senora. To convince 
the consul to leave matters as they stand, 
the Llano Kid pulls an O. Henry ending. 
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In the published story, it takes the Llano 
Kid two pages to get into the shooting 
scrape, make the long trek from Laredo 
to Corpus Christi, and arrange with a 
schooner captain for passage to Buenas 
Tierras. The next two and a half pages 
cover the consul’s scheme, the tatooing of 
the Kid to resemble the lost son, and the 
dispatch of a letter to the Spanish couple. 
The two old people appear for less than 
half a page. The final incident of the Kid’s 
showdown with the consul consumes one 
and a half pages. 

Step one, then, is to find a climax for 
each act. Looking over the story outline 
you'll note several points of high suspense. 
Will the Llano Kid successfully escape 
after the shooting? Will the Kid be ac- 
cepted by the Spanish family? Will the 
consul force the Kid to steal from his new 
“parents”? Will the Llano Kid succeed 
in eliminating the consul as a threat to his 
security and the Spanish couple’s happi- 
ness? 

There are several reasons for using only 
the last three situations, all occurring in 
Buenas Tierras. First, you can cut down 
the cast by eliminating the gambling char- 
acters, the posse, and the schooner captain. 
Second, you make a more sympathetic 
radio character out of the Llano Kid by 
passing lightly over his shady past. Third, 
you can arouse interest in the Kid’s im- 
posture from the opening scene. 


Now that the climax scene for each of 
the three acts has been decided upon, it’s 
time to plan the scenes in Act I. What 
O. Henry presented in his first four and a 
half pages you will lump into Act I. Scene 
1 must achieve the following: introduce 
the central character, pose the problem of 
the play, give whatever background is 
necessary for listener understanding of the 
action. Scene 2 will introduce the Spanish 
couple as the other element involved in the 
plot. They will be linked with the Kid 
through the letter sent by the consul. Scene 
3, the climax, will present the question: 
Will the Llano Kid and the consul put 
over their deception? 

Act I, Scene 1, then, will use two char- 
acters, the Kid and the consul. The open- 
ing dialogue should mention the shooting 
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in Laredo (motivation for Kid’s arrival in 
South America and also a plant for the 
final scene). The listener must hear some- 
thing of the Spanish couple, but much can 
be left for scene 2 when the two discuss 
their lost boy. The consul will propose 
his scheme, leaving out the tatooing ele- 
ment. Too much detail so early in the 
play would be confusing; it will come in 
handy in Scene 3. Scene 1 should close 
with the consul’s statement that he’ll send 
a letter to the Spanish couple when the 
right moment comes. 

Act I, Scene 2. Remembering the need 
for variety, introduce two new voices, a 
new setting, and the new element of the 
plot, the Senor and Senora Urique (not a 
word for radio, change it). This scene in 
the Spanish home is not in the original 
version, but is implicit in the story line. 
Prepare for later action by planting the 
idea of the Senora’s great yearning for her 
son, and the Senor’s great pride in him. 
Excitement rises when the consul’s letter 
arrives inviting the couple to meet the 
young man who might be their son. This 
is a suspense and heart throb scene. 


Act I, Scene 3. Suspense builds to a 
climax as the Llano Kid and the consul 
prepare for the impending visit of the old 
couple. Now you can bring in the tatoo 
for new interest. This is the shortest of the 
scenes, and ends with both plotters at high 
tension, waiting to see if the Kid will pass 
inspection. 

After the first commercial break, you 
swing into Act II. Scene 1 should recapitu- 
late subtly the action of the first act. The 
Llano Kid and the consul are anxiously 
awaiting their visitors as the consul 
prompts the Kid about facts he must re- 
member to carry out the hoax. (Notice 
how you are building suspense at the same 
time that you are planting background for 
future action.) The Spanish couple arrives 
and you have the recognition scene beloved 
of radio writers and actors. In O. Henry’s 
original, the Senora enters, takes one look 
at the Kid and says, “My boy.” But 
O. Henry never wrote for radio. Your ver- 
sion of the scene will have tears and sus- 
pense. At first the Senora may not be sure 
this young man is really her son. She asks 
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him to speak to her in Spanish. She ques- 
tions him about family history. Then, 
almost fearfully, the Senora asks to see the 
Kid’s left hand. The tatooing convinces 
her, and she brings the scene to a close 
with her tearful acceptance of the Kid as 
her long lost son. 

Coming out of Act II, Scene 1, and re- 
membering the rule of variety, you need 
change of mood, change of pace. So, to 
give the audience a chance to relax, plan 
shorter, light scenes. Though the original 
story doesn’t contain a specific incident, 
the plot outline suggests several. When the 
Llano Kid enters the Spanish home, he’s 
bound to have some exciting moments 
when his deception comes close to being 
discovered. Create such a situation, and 
you have Act II, Scene 2. For instance, 
perhaps the Kid fails to recognize a family 
portrait, but manages to cover up his mis- 
take. 

The build to the second act climax 






begins now. Scene 3 prepares for later 
action by revealing the Llano Kid well- 
entrenched in the affection of his new 
“parents.” You plant the fact that the Kid 
has learned to love the Senora, and ad- 
mires the husband. Again you will have to 
improvise. Perhaps a colorful scene on the 
range shows the Kid risking his life to save 
his “father” from an accident. (Notice the 
use of the Senor’s voice here, in contrast 
with the Senora’s in previous scene.) 

Scene 3 showed the Kid’s fortunes im- 
proving, so it’s time to put him on the 
defensive. Scene 4 opens as the consul 
threatens to expose the whole plot unless 
the Kid hands over money from the family 
safe. The plot is given an entirely new 
turn. Change of setting, character and 
mood are also provided. At the end of Act 
II both the Llano Kid and the radio 
listener are faced with the question: Will 
the consul succeed in forcing the Kid to 
steal from his benefactors? 


PUBLISHING 
ComPAnY 




















“Not bad, fellow! I think every man should have a hobby.” 
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Act III, Scene 1, must review previous 
action. We hear the threat of exposure 
repeated, and the Kid refuses to steal 
money for the consul. By now we are using 
material, from the last one and a half pages 
of the original, which O. Henry made into 
one final incident. But one episode will not 
fill the entire act. Improvised action for 
this scene might show the Kid’s decision 
to tell the old couple himself about the 
deception, and to beg their forgiveness. 
This would block the consul’s threats. 
Scene 1 ends with the Kid’s fortunes begin- 
ning to straighten out. 

Act III, Scene 2, could conceivably 
finish the play if O. Henry’s ending were 
used. But this would not give us variety, 
suspense, or the illusion of watching the 
plot unfold from minute to minute. The 
listener wants to hear the Kid when he 
tries to confess to his “parents.” Yet the 
Kid cannot be allowed to reveal the de- 
ception. Not only would that bring the 
play to an end, but it would eliminate the 





Writin’ Roundup 
I’ve slept with the bawlin’ of yearlings 
And ridden night-guard on the herd 
But there’s never a chore 
Makes you ache to the core 
Like dabbin’ your loop on a word. 


It’s sweatin’ you'll do when you’re flankin’ 
The top-hand is ridin’ a dun 

You think you’re a workin’ 

When that yearling’s a jerkin’ 

Did you ever try wrasslin’ a pun? 


My cowboys are out on the roundup 
The critters are comin’ in thick 

But all I can hear 

With the desert so near 

Is the typewriter’s tedious click. 


You think you’re a hard ridin’ cow-hand 

A ridin’ the wide-open range 

‘Taint nothin’ you know 

To freeze in the snow 

Try writin’, my friend, for a change. 
William H. Frazier 
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final surprise twist which was our reason 
for choosing the story in the first place. We 
must invent some incident. Scene 2, there- 
fore, might stress the Senora’s happiness 
and the danger of any emotional shock. 
To make things difficult for the Kid again, 
his “father” announces he is giving a fiesta 
to celebrate the return of his beloved 
“son.” The Kid is helpless to admit deceit, 
and the consul now has the upper hand. 

Act III, Scene 3, is the shortest of the 
lot, springing naturally from the prepara- 
tion of the first two scenes. The Kid is 
desperate. He must stop the consul’s 
mouth. The Llano Kid presents his ulti- 
matum: things must remain just as they 
are; no theft; no disclosures. The consul, 
still unconvinced, is persuaded when the 
Kid pulls his gun. There is a quick build 
to the last topper. With the consul cower- 
ing before him, the Kid says with that 
dramatic quietness radio actors adore, 
“And there’s another reason I want things 
to stay just as they are. That fellow I killed 
in Laredo had this same sign tatooed on 
his left hand.” 

For the scenes taken directly out of 
O. Henry, the dialogue might be used 
almost word for word. In the scenes which 
were created especially for this script, the 
dialogue must be original. Before actually 
beginning the dialogue, make a final check 
on your scenes for the following points: 
1. Does the central character appear in at 
least 34 of the scenes?; 2. Is the action ad- 
vanced in every scene?; 3. Does the pen- 
dulum of good fortune swing alternately 
between the protagonist and the antago- 
nist?; 4. Have you offered variety in set- 
ting or locale?; 5. Did you manage to 
achieve variety in the actors used in 
successive scenes?; 6. Did you keep your 
cast small?; 7. Does each scene evolve 
logically from the one preceding it? 

Of course, in this process, the original 
story sometimes takes a beating. Adapting 
your brain children for radio will mean 
maiming them, changing them, and twist- 
ing them into new and curious shapes. 
But radio pays off. Adapting your story 
for radio is like turning a shirt collar; the 
material goes twice as far. So, get out your 
old manuscripts and give them an airing. 
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run, writer, run! 


By Joseph C. Franks 


A LITTLE MORE THAN a year ago, I quit 
my job because I had become so possessed 
by a story-idea that I no longer could think 
of car and truck buying, except as a Zombie 
performs motions, at no behest of his own 
will. I had always been writing, but never 
with the thought of selling, until this story 
concept kicked hard, taking life. 

With $200 in the bank I quit, and, in 
an apartment throbbing with radio ex- 
hortations to “Get Black’s—It Cracks!” 
and jazzy cacophony, I took to writing my 
story. This is a summary of what I’ve 
learned in a year of writing on a full- 
time basis. 

The background and people of my story 
were those of a mid-Manhattan slum 
where I was raised. The five or six block 
area that constituted our town within a 
town was inhabited by the poor, but not by 
human wreckage. There were many bright, 
young faces freshening the ramshackle 
scene, involved in intensities of love and 
hate. I wanted to tell a lot of people 
about my slum—apologize for it, praise it, 
make them think no better way of life 
could be found anywhere. I squelched this 
ambition. I had a story to tell, and if I 


A check for $750, then months 
with no sales. A writer tells 
what he has learned during 
his first year of free lancing. 


could tell it well, that would suffice. 

That first Monday, I felt like a kid lost 
in a department store. I felt guilty as the 
rest of the family went off to their jobs. 
I was adrift and had to head for shore 
via a sold story. 

Somehow, the story did get itself written 
—and rewritten. At each rewrite, I 
pruned away thousands of words, and now 
foggily studied what was left. At 5000 
words it went off to Collier's. I didn’t 
know if it was any good. Collier’s told me. 
They rejected it. 

What made me suppose the story was 
worth something after that, I don’t know, 
but I rewrote doggedly, tightening the 
action, casting out prized atmospheric 
paragraphs and singing sentences, until it 
seemed to me that only a gruesome skele- 
ton was left. At 3500 words, I sent it 
again to Collier’s. 

Five weeks passed without word. At first 
I dreamed happy dreams because the story 
was long gone without response. Finally, 
I gave up, and went into a mortified de- 
pression, seeing my script in a wastebasket, 
or, at best, lost in the mails. Then one day 
J got a telegram from Collier's: “We 
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would like to buy your story called ‘The 
Feast of Saint Restituta’ for seven hundred 
fifty dollars.” 

In my beginner’s innocence, I had really 
thought this a likely occurrence. I ex- 
pected lots more such acceptances to fol- 
low. Since then, I’ve stuck to my typewriter 
daily until my eyes could no longer focus, 
and completed many stories, but—no more 
sales. 

The trouble began as I started, with 
cocky mien, on my next story. I am a 
professional writer now, I assured myself, 
and I will write from nine to five with pro- 
fessional detachment, coldly, simply for my 
livelihood. 

I have always, right or wrong, despised 
the braggart who thumbs his armpits, and 
waggles his extended fingers, smug with 
confidence that he can write anything be- 
cause he is a “professional writer.” But, 
one sale, and I was that guy! I embraced 
that kind of professionalism as if it were 
an undraped movie queen. Today, I be- 
lieve that any subject at all is within the 
writing scope of a professional writer, but 
only to report upon, not to write creatively 
about. At first, I sat down, and cold- 
bloodedly wrote creatively of matters that 
meant nothing to me, but which I deemed 
were of enough concern to editors for them 
to pay off in fat checks. What a dreary 
grind that was, and how very unprofitable! 


Then, I thought slanting your story was 
just what the big boys were doing. Though 
it went against the grain, and I had a bad 
time with my conscience, I slanted. The 
story, I now feel, should yearn toward its 
potential publisher, but not pitch forward 
on its face from over-anxiety to please. My 
slanting was so acute, that the finished 
product resembled caricature. Editorial 
room readers must have gotten a clammy 
shiver from some of my distorted shadows 
of their usual fiction. 

“I must adopt a fixed style” was my next 
bugaboo. I read the great stylists. I im- 
itated them. I sweated, concentrating on 
my rhythms with tense inner ear. I now 
think one’s style is as fixed as the structure 
of one’s cranium, and there’s not much can 
be done about either. But, I went on 


being Proust in one tale, Poe in another, 
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Proust-Zane Grey, Poe-Hemingway, in 
others. 

Then there was the stickiest point of all, 
the question which, for me, still remains 
unanswered. I love to read the slice-of-life 
story, in preference to the slick tale. I'd 
love to write what I love to read. But, I’d 
like to make a little money, too. 

The slice-of-life story involves the cre- 
ation of characters so vividly human that 
what happens to them is nothing at all 
compared to the sheer joy of meeting them. 
Though the plot is subdued, characteriza- 
tion must be strong enough to continually 
entice the reader into deeper water. 

In the slick story, the plot is all. Author- 
controlled destiny must be stronger than 
the good people of the tale. They cannot 
stop themselves from finding joy at the 
end, nor from being flung headlong down 
bumpy stairs of plot twists before arriving 
at their just due. 

The writers of both types of stories are, 
without question, worthy, hard-working 
fellows. One seeks to reveal the wonder 
and mystery of our species; the other, to 
amuse whatever remnants of the species 
survive at publication time in this, the 
Atomic Age. I thought, bravely, that | 
would try to combine the best features of 
both types: make like a genius. I'll never 
do that again. 

Now to my last point, and the most per- 
sonal one. When I quit my job a year ago, 
I was not without friends, and these and 
my way of life were quite important to me. 
In the past year, social tie after tie has 
attenuated itself then snapped quietly. You 
need a certain amount of solitude in which 
to think and to write. But you don’t need 
as much as I have today. I don’t blame 
anyone in this debacle. When I worked 
at my old job, I was part of the culture 
pattern of my friends, and we met on a 
plane of mutuality. I shifted myself to 
another plane, that’s all. 

Sole salvage of a financially unprofitable 
year is the feeling welling up in me that 
just a little way off, getting closer and 
closer, is the know-how of good writing. 
It’s almost within my grasp—just another 
typed page or two away—if I can only 
keep myself plugging. 
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By Jesse Bremner 


It’s Our Turn! 


Dear Editor : 


I attach a list of my reasons for finding your rejection unacceptable at this time. 
I have checked those points which apply to your rejection as an aid to you in the 
future rejection of manuscripts. 


1. Manuscript held too long, making it impossible to sell elsewhere because subject 
matter is now dated. 
2. Ms. rubber-stamped, necessitating retyping of first page. 
3. Every page rubber-stamped by time-stamp fiend (can’t she save string in her spare 
time, instead?), making a complete retyping job necessary. Typing time: hours. 
4. Ms. stapled and/or paper-clipped, leaving the Indian sign of a reject as a tip-off 
to the next editor. 
5. Ms., which went out to you in first-class condition, dog-eared by office dog. 
6. Pencil indentations show through first three pages thanks to someone preparing a 
shopping list. 
7. 8 by 10 photos have been félded to go into a 6 by 9 return envelope. What hap- 
pened to my 9 by 12? 
8. Photos and ms. mailed back in a flat envelope without cardboard protection, though 
cardboard was sent as well as sufficient postage for board protection. 
9. Photos stapled (or clipped) to manuscript and photos torn in handling after 
stapling. 
10. Ms. accepted (months or years) ago, then rejected because of a “change in policy.” 
11. Ms. edited for printing, then rejected. 
12. Ms. painstakingly refolded with new creases in place of old creases, perhaps to 
“age” it. Complete retyping necessary. 
13. Rejection written in long-hand in (red ink) (blue ink) (black ink) (indelible 
pencil) on first page. What? Not even a scratch-pad in your office? 
14. Ms. interlined with comments and questions by the editor or assistant who can’t 
evaluate a ms. without wrecking it. 
15. Ms. returned with part of the pages missing. 
16. Ms. returned, but not mine. 
17, Ms. ruined by stains of (Old Moonshine) (Sloan’s Liniment) (Nail Polish) 
(Unidentified Compound). 
18. Ms. torn twice along the folds and returned in three pieces. Had a mad on, huh? 
19, Faint, but definitely delectable odor of (My Passion) (Night in Hongkong) (Even- 
ing in Skid Row) (My Downfall). 
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writer to peck out: “New welding tech- 
niques developed in the past few years for 
repairing split fenders... .” 

At this point, a young free lance writer 
by the name of Skippy Adelman, formerly 
a photographer on PM, a bundle of wiry 
energy and a dead-pan wit, wandered into 
our office. Someone greeted him with a 
“Hi, Skip.” 

A Writer’s Dicest editor collared him 
and Skippy, being a free lance writer, and 
the hour being noon, stopped to listen. The 
conversation went something like this: 

“You’re a writer, Skip. Come here and 
help us.” 

“T was just on my way to lunch... . 

“Look, fella, we’re getting up the prizes 
in the Wrirer’s DicEst annual short story 
contest. We’ve got all the usuals, but we 
want something special, something a writer 
really wants. What do you want?” 

Adelman, who has the general appear- 
ance of a bantamweight champ, fixed a 
moody eye on what he apparently con- 
sidered an opponent. 

“Me, I’m a monastic fellow. All I want 
is a cell, a loaf of bread and a cheese.” 

The editor said thanks and repeated the 
message with gestures to another editor. 
The remark expanded as it was retold until 
it finally reached the proportions of an 
office memo: 


” 


Idea suggested by free lance writer named 
Adelman for Writer’s Dicest short story 
contest. 

Consider this fellow’s request. He’s a free 
lance writer. Lives in New York. Some- 
where in the Village. 4th or 5th floor. 
I’ve been there. Noisy downstairs, noisy 
upstairs, streams of people on the ground 
floor. He sends out a manuscript. Comes 
back. Needs a rewrite. He gets back an- 
other manuscript. Can he come in for a 
conference? A check! A rejection. Hustle 





The Penalty 


These are the risks of love and of writing: 
To be coldly rejected more often than not; 
Or, if you’re accepted, your labor requiting, 
Extensive revision may then be your lot. 


Sarah Virginia Woodside 
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Afternoon in an Office 
(Continued from page 13) 





and work. No ideas! Work anyway. Cut 
5,000 words down to 2,000. Expand it 
with an anecdote of 500 words but keep 
the whole thing to 2,000 words. No wonder 
the fellow thinks in terms of a monastery. 

Peace and time to think. That’s what he 
wants. Serenity. Could we manage to give 
something like this in our contest? I’d like 
to win a prize like that myself. Two weeks 
just to think and ponder and do nothing. 
A jug of wine, a monk’s simple garment. 
Peace. 


Once an idea gets to the office memo 
stage, the poor thing is roped and tied and 
can’t grow any more. The boss editor got 
this one. Just before he read it, the editor 
of our Sportsmen’s Review asked him if he 
would handle that weekly for an issue be- 
cause said editor wanted to go shooting and 
listen to what the boys are talking about. 
“You have to keep a finger on the reader’s 
pulse, you know.” 

So, with an extra magazine to tend for 
a week, the boss editor of WRITER’s DiGEsT 
turned his attention to the office memo. 
To him it made good sense. Reading it, he 
mechanically corrected the spelling, the 
punctuation. Leaning back in his chair, he 
examined his handiwork, wrote a neat OK 
on the memo, and thoughtfully underlined 
at. 

Far out in Dubuque, Iowa, the country 
telephone of the trappist monastery rang 
three longs and one short. 

A voice said: “What do you want?” The 
phrase seemed abrupt rather than ecclesi- 
astical. The Wrirer’s Dicsst editor, wor- 
ried but sincere, wondered how he should 
handle the conversation. More for compan- 
ionship than anything else, he waved his 
secretary to an extension to record the con- 
versation: 

“Sir, to whom am I speaking? Is this my 
long distance call?” 

“J don’t know. I just picked up the 
phone.” 

“I mean who is this? Say, is this the 
trappist monastery?” 

“Sure is. Why?” 

“Sir, I have never spoken to a gentleman 
in a monastery before, and I don’t know 

(Continued on page 74) 
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NEW YORK 





By Harriet A. Bradfield 


THE CROWELL-COLLIER Publishing Com- 
pany has established itself in new head- 
quarters at 640 Fifth Avenue. They are the 
first magazine publishers to have their own 
building fronting on The Avenue. The 
move affects all departments of The Ameri- 
can Magazine, Collier’s and Woman’s 
Home Companion, as well as the P. F. 
Collier book publishing division. 

To accentuate its successful move and 
display its beautiful new quarters, the com- 
pany gave a huge cocktail party on January 
sixth. All floors above the third are occupied 
by Crowell-Collier activities, and the guests, 
guided by beflowered secretaries and file 
clerks, were urged to inspect every square 
foot of the building. Adjectives were soon 
exhausted; some of those offices are really 
something to gaze upon! Editors from rival 
companies grew green with envy. 

There are several new magazines to re- 
port on this month, two of them in the 
confession field. These are aside from the 
mad swirl of comics of the romance and 
confession type. In fact, editors seem to 
feel that the comics, instead of competing, 
are merely developing an entirely new set 
of readers interested in the field, thereby 
stimulating the sale of the “slick paper” 
confession books. 

Magazine Management Company—the 
Martin Goodman outfit—is adding another 
title, Actual Romance. Dan Merrin is edi- 
tor of this, as well as of the already estab- 
lished I Confess and My Romance. 

The new book would not necessarily in- 
crease the market for confession stories 
here, as the other three confession maga- 








zines (the third is Life Romances, edited by 
Bessie Little) have been cut back to quart- 
erly publication. However, the number of 
pages have been increased in the other 
three, making the market bigger and quite 
active. 

The new Actual Romance starts off with 
64 pages, at 15 cents; a quarterly. But both 
My Romance and Life Romances have 
been stepped up to 72 pages, at 15 cents, 
and I Confess is now 96 pages and sells for 
a quarter. 

Requirements are much the same for the 
new book as for the others. Payment is 3 
cents a word here, on acceptance. Material 
is considered for all the books, where the 
lengths fit. But study your markets care- 
fully. Editors of the various magazines 
within the confession field vary considerably 
in their tastes. Address: 350 Fifth Avenue, 
my ee 

Another new publication here, of which 
one issue has appeared, is Exotic—The 
Magazine of Beautiful Girls. This is much 
less of a cheesecake book than the title 
suggests. It is entirely the work of a single 
photographer, much of whose work might 
grace the pages of the better photography 
magazines. It has not yet been decided 
whether or not there will be future issues. 

World Editions, Inc. is a new company, 
which has had two magazines on the news- 
stands lately: Enchantment and Krnit- 
knacks. Offices are at 1674 Broadway 
(52nd Street), N.Y. 19. Mrs. O. Dismer 
is listed as editor of both. 

Enchantment follows to a considerable 
degree the usual pattern for confession mag- 








‘ 


azines, but also includes “visualettes” or 
stories told in picture form. As the printing 
is rotogravure and the art work reasonably 
good, the resulting effect is far more read- 
able than anything in the usual picture- 
story of the comics. The format is standard 
size, all black and white. 

The market is open for stories in first 
person, in lengths preferably of 4000 to 
5000 words. A “novel” is listed on the con- 
tents page, but this is being published in 
serial form and this length is not sought at 
present. The various departments are being 
handled by staff or are already assigned. 

Here again the magazine has its own 
particular story “feel” and a study of the 
market is indicated before submission. En- 
chantment is intended to appeal to women 
of all ages, but more particularly to the 
working woman and the housewife. A strong 
love and romantic interest is desired in all 
stories, whether the problem involved is a 
marriage situation or a pre-marital conflict. 
Good taste should indicate how far a writer 
may go with sex problems. Payment is 
3 cents a word, on acceptance. 

Although first announced as appearing 
twice a month, Enchantment is now a 
monthly. It goes on sale about the middle 
of the month preceding cover date; sells for 
a quarter. 

Knit-knacks is a nice-looking, slick-paper 
publication for knitters. It appears quart- 
erly, sells for 35 cents, and is another of 
the now popular knitting guides, with pat- 
terns and directions for a wide variety of 
garments and novelties. 

Gardening becomes a subject of popular 
interest at this time of year. Look for 
a new magazine on the subject about 
February 20th titled Popular Gardening. 
Charles M. Winchester is the publisher, 
and offices are in the newly refurbished 
building at 141 East 44th Street, N. Y. 17. 
(This is opposite the Lexington Avenue 
entrance to Grand Central Station.) 


This magazine is described as a “personal 
and intimate one,” designed for both ama- 
teur and expert gardeners. It will cover all 
phases of gardening, including not only 
hints for both beginners and experienced 
gardeners, but also news about shows and 
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festivals, program helps for garden clubs, 
and regular departments. 


During the coming year, Popular Gar- 
dening will appear every other month. The 
plan is to make it a monthly, beginning in 
January, 1951. The initial circulation guar- 
antee is 150,000. The publisher had long 
experience as business manager of another 
garden magazine, Flower Grower. His edi- 
tor, Paul F. Frese, only recently resigned as 
editor of that publication, to go with the 
new Popular Gardening. 


Flower Grower has its offices at 2048 
Grand Central Terminal Building, N. Y. 
17, the most labyrinthine office building 
in the city of New York. Vast corridor 
spread out high above the tracks of the 
New York Central Railroad. And each one 
is so carefully labeled that one walks on and 
on in a misty confusion, hoping only that 
the next hall will be the right one! 


Theodore A. Weston, formerly the man- 
aging editor, has been appointed the new 
editor of Flower Grower. There are plans 
afoot to give the magazine greater news- 
stand coverage soon. The present circula- 
tion is over a quarter of a million, but most 
of this is subscription with only about 
40,000 going to the stands. 
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Flower Grower is a magazine for home 
gardeners of both outdoors and house 
plants. It uses material which is concerned 
also with homes, barns, lawns, landscaping, 
etc. Quite a bit of material is bought from 
free lance writers. Manuscripts of personal 
experiences are needed. Hack stuff garnered 
out of encyclopedias just wouldn’t fit—and 
would be easily recognized for what it is. 


The longer features are frequently as- 
signed, with pay averaging about $75; 
$100 tops. Lengths for most material should 
keep under 1500 words. But 500 is a much 
more usable length, and short filler material 
is needed frequently. Payment is always by 
the piece; $40 or better for a one-page 
article; about $15 average for a column; 
never under $5 for the very short fillers. 
Good clear photographs often add to the 
acceptability of an article. Five dollars is 
the usual payment for each used. Payment 
has been made on publication in the past. 
However, the new editor of Flower Grower 
hopes this will be changed soon. The maga- 
zine is a 25-cent monthly, printed on slick 
paper, in standard format, and it carries 
considerable advertising. 


A new editor has been appointed to head 
the staff of Elks Magazine. He is Lee C. 
Hickey, who replaces Coles Phillips. The 
size of the magazine is being increased 
slightly, but requirements are the same. 
Good mystery and detective fiction, in 
lengths from the short-short up to 6000 
words, is the big need—and according to 
the editors—very hard to find. They like 
big names, which might draw the circula- 
tion up to a steady million. Payment runs 
about $200 to $500, on acceptance, varying 
with length, the author, etc. Payment for 
articles runs the same as for fiction. But 
subject matter should be discussed with the 
editor first. The address of Elks Magazine 
is 50 East 42nd Street, N. Y. 17. 


Woman’s Day, the women’s service mag- 
azine which is distributed through A. & P. 
stores all over the country, has worked it- 
self up to a circulation of three and a half 
million copies every month. It competes, 
therefore, in circulation with the top maga- 
zines in its field, even though it sells for 
only a nickel. 





Payment is good, running up to the prices 
paid by the major women’s magazines. It is 
a fairly good market for fiction, as well as 
for articles. Quality writing is demanded. 

An average of four stories are used each 
month. These should concern down-to- 
earth situations and real people. Lengths 
should be kept under 5000 words, although 
an occasional novelette (15,000 to 20,000 
words) is used complete in an issue. Better 
avoid stories about children and old people, 
and reminiscent pieces, as the market is 
overstocked on these. 

Certain types of articles are considered 
from free lance writers. These include hu- 
morous pieces, “how-to” subjects which 
would fit the field, human-interest and in- 
spirational articles. They must be interest- 
ing. But nothing in the nature of burlesque 
or slapstick would be considered. Mabel 
Hill Souvaine is editor of Woman’s Day. 
Betty Finnin is fiction editor. Address: 19 
West 44th Street, N. Y. 18. 

Christian Herald is expanding its policy to 
include some new features. For the first time 
it is opening a children’s page. This has 
been crowded out heretofore by the number 
of departments and regular features the edi- 
tors felt obliged to carry. But now they have 
decided that a juvenile department belongs 
in a family magazine. 

For this page, juvenile stories are wanted 
which are aimed at ages from 5 to 12 years. 
At present, the editors are especially inter- 
ested in the 5 to 8 year category—stories 
which mothers would read to children at 
bedtime. These’ should not be Bible stories, 
but rather, adventure, fantasy, anything 
interesting to children. Lengths must be 
short, not over 500 words. Payment is 3 
cents a word approximately. A comic strip 
depicting boy and girl experiences will be 
used, but is on order. 

A new feature for adult readers is the 
short personality piece, with a photograph, 
about a person who has accomplished some- 
thing inspiring: “Folks You Should Know.” 
About 300 to 400 words of text are wanted 
on each. Payment is $25; up to $35 if very 
good. 

There is a small market here for the 
unusually fine poem, especially if it is brief 
enough to lend itself to illustrative treat- 
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$3,000 






in 200 prizes 
for short stories of 1,500 words 


OU are cordially invited to enter 

the Writer’s Digest short-short story 
contest which opens February Ist and 
closes April 25th, 1950. Scripts may be 
any length up to 1,500 words, but not 
over that length. There are no tabus as 
to subject matter, characters, or themes. 


This is the 16th annual contest spon- 
sored by the editors of Writer’s Digest. 
Among the 2,500 previous winners are 
many free-lance writers who got their 
very first “break” this way. The contest 
is open to all writers. 


Three impartial judges will read each 
story entered in the contest, and their 
decision is final. 


The Editors of Writer’s Digest, in addi- 
tion to awarding $3,000 in prizes, will, 
if requested by the winning authors at 
the time they are advised of their prize, 
undertake to sell the scripts they con- 
sider marketable. No commission or 
marketing expense is charged, and we 


200 PRIZES — CONTEST NOW OPEN 


usually sell 25 to 30 per cent of the 
winning scripts. 


As a prize winner, however, you are 
under no obligation to us, and may dis- 
pose of your story in any way you wish. 


Send in your very best short-short, or 
write one now. Markets are constantly 
in need of this word length. 


Here are a few points that may help 
you write your story: (1) If possible, 
face your main character with a real 
problem; (2) see that his desire to 
solve that problem, rather than run 
away from it, stems from strong, good 
reasons; (3) if he solves the problem, 
be positive his method stems from his 
own wit and strength, not from some- 
thing placed easily into his hand by 
Fate; (4) if he fails to solve the prob- 
lem, you may still have a good story 
provided a philosophy or theme is 
implicit, and your character’s failure 
to solve his problem is essential to the 


story. 






































200 Prizes for 1,500 word stories 


Ist Prize 


$500.00 Cash 


2nd Prize 
On the Beautiful Ohio 


Tied up at Cincinnati’s river port 
and waiting for you to get in and 
shove » is an 18 foot water-tight 
red canoe, equipped with pup tent, 
fishing line, cook stove, oil skins, seat 
cushions, and carefully stocked with 
rovisions by a wise old river hand. 
here are two paddles. It’s 135 miles 
downstream to Louisville where the 
Mayor’s office has $50.00 for you for 
more provisions. It’s two weeks to 
Cairo, a month to New Orleans. The 
year’s best vacation. Win this prize 
and you may make 10 times that 
amount writing up your experiences. 


3rd to 14th Prize 


A brand new Smith-Corona portable 
typewriter. Retail, $79.50; standard 
keyboard, floating shift, single, double, 
and triple spacer. 


15th Prize 


Peace and serenity are within you 
alone; and not our gift to bestow. 
But, like many things, peace is the 
child of circumstance and we offer 
you the prize of amiable circumstance. 
Arrangements have been made so that 
the 15th prize winner may spend 10 
days at the New Melleray Abbey, a 
Rragpist Monastery in Iowa. If de- 
sired, you may have “‘a cell, a loaf of 
bread, and a cheese;’’ or if you prefer 
the amenities of life, you may live at 
the monastery’s Guest House where 
lodgings are quite comfortable. We 
pay your train transportation to and 





from the Abbey. If you tire of seclu- 
sion, you may work on the monastery’s 
beautiful farm. Open to male prize 
winner only: any race or creed. 
monks are hard working, quiet, and 
well educated. If you win this prize, 
you’re in for a treat. a woman 
wins the 15th prize, we offer her food, 
of a different kind, for the spirit. A 
new John Frederics hat every season 
for a year (4 hats). 


16th Prize 
A writer’s desk and file cabinet. Well 
made. 


17th Prize 


Four cents a word for each and every 
word in your story. 


18th Prize 


A Lucullan feast for you and a few 
ood friends. A grand prix dinner 
rom some excellent chefs around the 
country; wine from the fine cellars in 
France. Only the best and enough of 
it. We’ll ship it to you. 


19th to 30th Prize 


All the paper you need to write on, 
plus the postage to send it out. Also 
nD per, envelopes, and type- 
writer ribbons for one year for your 
normal work as a free-lance magazine 
writer. Railway Express charges paid 
on book manuscripts you ship or re- 
ceive collect up to one a month. 


31st and 32nd Prize 


Two cents a word for each and every 
word in your story. 


33rd to 40th Prize 


A detailed and personal criticism of 
one manuscript you have written of 


5,000 words or less from one of the 
country’s three ablest editors in the 
field to which story is slanted: 
i.e., general, slick, quality, pulp, sport, 
etc. A we of infinite value to a 
— who needs orientation to his 
work. 


4ist to 50th Prize 


The books you have always wanted to 
own. Your selection. Our editors will 


help you, if invited. Retail value, 
$50.00. 


51st to 55th Prize 


A cueagiptinn to the Sunday NW. 1. 
Times, The New Yorker, Flair, Harp- 
er’s Bazaar, and any bright country 
weekly in your State. 


56th to 60th Prize 


A fine dictionary. 


6Ist to 80th Prize 


A writer’s deluxe kit specially pre- 
por for this contest of fine white 

nd paper, second sheets, carbons, 
clips, erasers, file folders, etc., in 
plentiful amounts and of the highest 
quality. Enough for a productive 
writer for six months; a lazy writer 
for life. 


8ist to 99th Prize 


The new edition of ‘‘The Writer's 
Market.’? Includes the editorial re- 
quirements of over 2,500 editors. Each 
editorial statement approved by each 
editor before publication and written 
either by him or by his assistant. Or, 
a writer’s text of your own choice. 


100th to 200th Prize 


| Certificate of Merit recording the 
place your story won in the Contest. 





HERE ARE THE RULES 


1, All short-short stories must be original, and no more 
1500 words in length; typed or handwritten. En- 
envelope for return. 


close stamped addresse 


2. Entrants must enclose with their sto 
(new, renewal, or extension) to WRITER’S DIGEST. 


3. A_ six months’ one dollar subscription entitles the 5. 
subscriber to enter one story in this contest. 
dollar one year subscription entitles the subscriber to 
enter two stories in this contest. No more than 2 
stories may be entered by any one writer. 


a_ subscription 


A two 





Contest closes Midnight, 
experienced profession 
script will be read by each of the three judges. 


6. The contest is now open. 


4. All stories, and all rights to same, remain the ex- 
clusive property of the individual writer. The names 
of the winners will be published in Writer’s Digest. 
All scripts will be returned within 60 days after com- 
pletion of the contest. 


April 25th, 1950. Three 
editors are judges, and each 


Send stories now. 





USE THIS ENTRY BLANK 





The Contest Editor, WRITER’S DIGEST 
22 East 12th Street, Cincinnati 10, Ohio 


Sir: 


I am entering the Writer’s Digest short-short story contest. 


My contest story is enclosed herewith [J. 


Name 


(Check which) 


(0 Enclesed is my one year $2.00 subscription. 


(0 Enclosed is my six months’ $1.00 subscription. 
I am sending it under separate cover []. 


Zone 


. State. 


Please check one of these squares: My subscription is new [J]; my subscription has expired; please renew it (9; I am 
already a subscriber so extend my subscription [. 
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ment for a frontispiece. Themes relating to 
special dates are good. But the thought 
must be concise; 4 to 12 lines only, for the 
most part. And there should be inspirational 
quality, as well as a telling last line. The 
usual rate for the little poetry used in 
Christian Herald is 25 cents a line, but up 
to $10 is paid for the frontispiece poems. 

In fiction, the big need is for short-shorts 
of 1000 to 1500 words, with the longer sto- 
ries not over 3500 words. Religious articles 
run 2000 to 3000 words. Everything must 
be clean and wholesome for this family 
monthly. Payment is on acceptance, 
although office procedure occasionally takes 
a bit of time. Daniel A. Poling is the editor 
of Christian Herald. The address: 27 East 
36th Street, N. Y. 16. 

Varsity, aimed at the 18-year-old boy, is 
in the market for short fiction. Short-shorts 
are wanted, in lengths to 1800 words, as 
well as longer stories up to 3000 words. 
But regardless of length, the rate is the same 
—a flat $¥25. 


Considerable non-fiction is also bought in 
the open market, but this is chiefly of the 
self-improvement type. It can be anything 
of interest and help to that late high school 
and early college age: how to get better 
grades in college, how to get along with 
girls, etc. Outlines first, please. Lengths of 
compketed pieces run up to 2500 words; 
payment at 5 cents a word, on acceptance. 


Varsity is still a bi-monthly, so the market 
is not too large. Jeremiah Tax edits. He’s 
no six-footer, but he handles the job with 
just as much authority. Address: 52 Van- 
derbilt Avenue, N. Y. 17. 


The Goodman publication, Eye, not only 
continues on a regular quarterly basis, but 
has been increased to 64 pages and the price 
raised to 25 cents. With a larger size, buy- 
ing is better but there’s no change in policy. 
Dan Merrin edits. Address: 350 Fifth 
Avenue, N. Y. 1. 

Focus and Foto Parade (also Goodman 
books) are on regular quarterly basis. Rob- 
ert Solo is listed as the editor of both. These, 
too, have been increased in size to 66 pages, 
and the price raised to a quarter. The 
market is open to feature articles, as well as 
Picture spreads on suitable subjects. Pay- 
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ment on these picture spreads is $50 up; 
$100 for a two-page spread. (News agencies 
get the standard rate for a picture.) 

Junior Miss has been relegated to the 
comics group and is no longer looking for 
other material. But Miss America continues 
as a comic, with its slick sister, Miss Amer- 
ica—Young Life, being issued quarterly. 
This is a very small market now, according 
to Joellen Murdock, its editor. Stan Lee is 
editorial and art director of all the comics 
at this house: Timely Comics, Inc. (Another 
Goodman division.) Address: 350 Fifth 
Avenue, N. Y. 1. 

Constant changes in active titles are the 
rule in this house. Bruce Jacobs informs me 
that the sport books now include two bi- 
monthly titles, Sport Life and Sports Stars, 
and two annuals, Complete Baseball and 
Complete Football. They are not much of 
a market for free lancers. 

Peggy Graves is definitely in need of good 
romantic love stories for the three love 
pulps she edits over at Popular Publications, 
205 East 42nd Street, N. Y. 17. For 15 
Love Stories, she can use any length up to 
10,000 words; particularly shorter novel- 
ettes of 7000 to 8500 words, and quite short 
stories. It takes considerable variety to live 
up to that title. She likes a variety of back- 
ground, not only as to places but in the jobs 
which the girls and boys hold. New ideas 
are most acceptable, although writers should 
keep within the realm of the believable. 
Convincing reality is important here. For 
Romance, stories should have plenty of 
romantic adventure. New Love is her third 
title, another open market. Payment is on 
acceptance here, at a cent a word and up. 

There are three fact-detective magazines 
on the Fawcett list, and the editorial offices 
are all in a row. But there is no central 
reading. Each editor sets his own policy 
and pace. 

True Police Cases, edited by Sam Schnei- 
der, is buying a considerable number of 
off-trail stories in which murder is not the 
main crime. These must have excitement, 
must be different, but still within the line 
of thought of these readers. 

A new angle would make an old tried- 
and-true case acceptable. But a lot of 
thought would be needed to make such a 
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What a difference a capital letter makes! 


With a lower-case 


nothing else. 


With an upper-case “C”’, Coke means Coca-Cola—and nothing else. 


It is perfectly understandable that people not directly concerned 
often forget this distinction. But what may seem to you a trivial 
matter is a vital one to us. For the law requires us to be diligent in 
the protection of our trade-marks. 
Hence these frequent reminders. *Coke =Coca-Cola 


Your co-operation is respectfully 
requested, whenever you use 
either Coca-Cola or Coke in print. 


THE COCA-COLA COMPANY 


coke burns 


, coke means a certain type of fuel—and 





Both are registered trade- 
marks that distinguish the 
same thing—the product of 
The Coca-Cola Company. 











COPYRIGHT 1950, THE COCA-COLA COMPANY 
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case interesting. Treatment must be better 
than average. This editor holds to high 
standards and is trying to get out a superior 
book. He says, “Stories should be as finely 
woven as fiction whodunits, with all the ele- 
ments a good mystery-suspense yarn should 
have.” By-line stories are always welcome. 

Query on every case. If an old one, indi- 
cate the new angle, the handling, the differ- 
ent point of view. This editor likes to dis- 
cuss stories, by mail or in person, in order 
to arrive at a salable result. 

Lengths for True Police Cases run up to 
8000 words, with a good demand for short- 
shorts of about 1000 to 1500 words. Pay- 
ment is on acceptance; 3 cents for longer 
material, 5 cents for the short. Pictures pay 
$5, on publication. Address: 67 West 44th 
Street, N. Y. 18. 


Startling Detective (like True Police) is 
issued nine times a year. Hamilton Peck, 
who edits this one, is most anxious to get 
stories with the by-line of the officer who 
worked on the case. In other respects, his 
requirements are much like Sam Schneider’s. 


Daring Detective is a quarterly. Its edi- 
tor, Joe Piazza, can use full-length stories of 
5000 to 6500 words. He stresses good detec- 
tive and police work, and likes writing 
which contains plenty of suspense and action. 


These magazines differ particularly in the 
matter of filler-type material used. For this 
one, short pieces, 300 to 1000 words, are 
used. These may cover any phase of crime 
that’s interesting. But the editor would 
rather not consider any articles dealing with 
prison situations. And he does not want 
personality stories or articles by-lined by 
police officers. He uses no fiction. He does 
like shorts on crime, told with a twist, on 
the order of short-shorts. Lengths—about 
1000 words. Payment is the same as that 
on True Police. Same address. 


Tops, which was a large-size adult mag- 
azine with all material handled in the man- 
ner of the comics, has folded. The comics 
seem to have set their own format—a 
popular enough one judging from the multi- 
million sales—and Tops was too off-trail. 
This was a Lev Gleason publication, edited 
by Charles Biro, at 114 East 32nd Street. 


At Ace Magazines, the Wyns are concen- 
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trating on their prosperous confession 
monthly, Secrets, and on a line of comics 
mostly of the romance type. Only two of 
their pulps are now being published: Ten 
Story Love and Complete Love. These are 
both bi-monthlies—a very small market, but 
with fast reports and checks on what is 
accepted. 

Secrets is Mrs. Wyn’s favorite now. She 
had just found “a wonderful hunk of story” 
when I came into her office. And when 
she’s enthusiastic about a story, she really 
gets excited. She gives fast reports and 
checks too. Payment for stories that go into 
Secrets is 3 cents a word and up. Address: 
23 West 47th Street, N. Y. 19. 


There are some new titles in the Thrilling 
Magazine group. Variety Crossword Puz- 
zles considers material from free lance puz- 
zle makers. Payment is by arrangement, 
depending on such varying factors as size 
and type of puzzle. 

Five Detective Novels has replaced Detec- 
tive Novel Magazine, a quarterly. Fantastic 
Stories Quarterly is another addition, but is 
not an open market. 5 Western Novels, a 
quarterly, has also been added. 


The market for this group is largely for 
short stories, under 6000 words. And the 
editors say they are looking for stories which 
are very well-written. The longer stuff is 
running not quite so long now, but is mostly 
bought up. However, at least three or four 
shorts are used in each issue, no matter how 
long the novels run. There is still a steady 
market, if not a large one. Payment holds 
to its usual rate of a cent a word and up, 
on acceptance. Leo Margulies is editorial 
director of the Thrilling group. Address: 
¥0 East 40th Street, N. Y. 16. 


Henry Luce has given up his post as edi- 
tor of Time, but continues as editor-in-chief 
of his three magazines, including Fortune 
and Life. Thomas S. Matthews moves from 
managing editor to editor, and Roy Alex- 
ander has been appointed managing editor. 

That ultra-luxury-priced magazine, 
Nation’s Heritage, proved too much of a 
luxury for expected subscribers and has 
been discontinued. Forbes Publishing Com- 
pany fostered it and killed it. 


For a pleasant and interesting experiment, 
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How Does Your Success Compare 


With This Palmer- 
Trained Writer? 


Even Keith Monroe wouldn’t have 
predicted a few years ago that his arti- f 
cles would already be finding ready- 
acceptance in The Post, Life and other 
top-pay publications. Just as today, you 
can’t predict exactly to what heights of 
writing-success you may be able to climb. 
But this much 1s sure: even though you 
may never make the pages of The Post 
or Life, you still may be able to sell to 
many of the hundreds of other maga- 
zines that are constantly in the market 
for good material, properly written. 

So, whether you are interested in 
part-time writing for extra income... 
or a full-time career as an author . 
you owe it to yourself to make the most 
of what this proved Palmer Training 
can do for you. 































The Hottest Ty pew! riter in Football: 


» Hy RETR MONO sonst 


ick McRae the ST eee 






LELAND 
HAY WARD 


bi his weird world of beadtines and Hollywood, 
theaiereand plans, longalistance phones and the 
abmigtty dollar he has bern a legend for 20 years 
Is Reset Moxa 


What Keith Monroe 


the author of these articles 
































Says About Palmer | 
“Since studying the Palmer course 
of instruction, I’ve been able to sell FREE Lesson Shows How 
articles to The Post, American, You Learn at Home 
Life, Esquire, Coronet, ‘Liberty, and ‘ fe 
other top-pay magazines, all within To learn how Palmer Institute home-study training 
one year. Reader’s Digest paid me can help you, send for free a ay lesson, with typical 
$300 per printed page for the re. writing assignment, and free book, “The Art of ee 
print rights to one of my articles, Salable Stories,” which explains Palmer’s unique meth 
and I received more than $500 in of complete training for highest pay in all fields. Send 
royalties for radio broadcasts based today. 
on another article. At present I’m 
working on pp from eight FREE 
magazines, all of which pay 10c a LESSON Palmer Institute of Authorship 
word or more. I consider Palmer Ry eu. Deck 3-20 
the finest course of its kind in Pisses op free sample lesson, with 1 writing 
existence anywhere.” assignment “edt free book wh ins how in- 
crease my income from writing: This is confidential, No 
—KeitH Monroz salesman will call. 
5 ERS si ee Mr. 
= enn 
Palmer Institute of or Miss 
Authorship, Est. 1917 RGAZOBE oc cccccccccccccccccccecesevccccescoseeccocecosece 
Member, National Home Study Council wad Met ot 2S Zone... State........c..++- 
1680 N. Sycamore, Desk J-20 Veterans Piease print plainly. Veterans: check bere( ) 
Hollywood 28, California 











WRITERS 


WORK TO DIRECT ORDER ONLY! 





Title Mag. Price 
Yankee Fronkenstela Sensatioa $175.00 
Taxicab Tidbdit This Week 250.00 
The Scorpica True Detective 495.00 


a, I have written and seld the abeve erticles plus 
1000 ethers in the past 15 years te ever 1000 differ- 
ent actional magazines. 


b. My students — WRITING AND SLANTING TO 
DIRECT ORDER ONLY — are featured today ia 
scores of newsstand publications. 


e. I have developed a NEW — COMPLETELY PER- 
SONAL—ABSOLUTBLY INDIVIDUAL—Ceurse 
jo Article Writing. SLANTING YOUR PER- 
SONAL TALENTS AND INDIVIDUAL MA- 
TERIAL TO SPECIALIZED MARKETS. 


d. Ne effer AS UNIQUE — AS DIFFBRENT — 
AS PRACTICAL — FOR THE BEGINNING 
WRITER OR THE PROFESSIONAL — has over 
before been made by 2 SELLING WRITER AND 
RECOGNIZED INSTRUCTOR. 


Write for Terms and for FREE Pamphiet 
“Writing to Direct Order Only” 


WILL H. MURRAY 


5703 Broadway, Room 4, Cleveland 4, Ohlo 








VALUABLE AIDS TO WRITING SUCCESS 
Write and Sell Short tema bz Will Heideman.. coeS 
Fae te Writs A Novelty Wyelifie An iil. 21.2220. 
Epycholosy Of Nam ete A. HMB. wc oce 
Wied for GREG deomlotive iiterecure om these ‘and | any 

2; 1 boeks for writers including the PLOT GENIE a: 


other helpfu 
ARTICLE WRITING MADE EASY. 

J. C. SLOAN, Publishers’ Agent 
P.O, Box 1008 Glendale, California 











MANUSCRIPTS 


Typed according to editorial requirements on_20-lb. 
bond; minor corrections in spelling and — 
construction made without extra charge, carbon free. 
60 cents per 1000 words. Efficient and experienced 


service given. 
GRACE M. BOYER 
Route 2 Biglerville, Pa. 








AIDS FOR HUMOR WRITERS 
(Help You Reach Richer Markets) 
“COMEDY WORLD" 
Gag-filled Journal of Humor Business 
25¢ per month, $2.50 per year 
“HOW TO WRITE YOUR OWN JOKES" 
by Walter Brumm—$!.00 
“RADIO COMEDY: HOW TO WRITE IT" 
by Art Henley—$3.00 
Send Check or Cash—No C. O. D. 
Inquire about Humor Analysis Service for: 
Cartoon Gags, Light Verse, 
Radio & TV Scripts, Magazine Writing 
NATIONAL LAUGH ENTERPRISES 
62 West 46th St. New York 19, N. Y. 
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the December issue of Natural History Mag. 
azine came smelling of pine trees. A spe. 


cially prepared ink, which gave off the out. | 


door fragrance, was used to print it. 


Science and fantasy continue to be pop- 
ular reading trends, with open markets in 
the pulps. At Popular Publications, Super 
Science is wide open for all lengths up to 
20,000 words, and especially for shorts to 
5000. Give them some real science back- 
ground. It is not enough to take an old 
detective or Western plot and stick it up in 
the stars. 


Famous Fantastic Mysteries can use orig- 
inal material only in the shorter lengths— 
not over 10,000 words. Neither of these two 
magazines uses the straight supernatural 
story. Rates here are a cent a word and up, 
on acceptance. Ejler Jakobsson is editorial 
chief. The address: 205 East 42nd Street, 
N. Y. 17. 


The sports field, too, is open to material. 


Mr. Jakobsson handles three of these pulps. 
15 Sports Stories needs the odd lengths par- 
ticularly: short-shorts up to 3000 words and 
longer shorts of 7000 and 8000 words. The 
top length for this magazine is about 13,000. 
Spectator sports of the kind that draw big 
crowds are mainly considered. If partici- 
pation sports such as golf are used, then 
there should be tournament action which 
would include spectator crowds. 


The big three —baseball, football, and 
fight—are coming in too fast, although they 
are important and interest readers all year 
round. But what about some of the less 
used sports such as track, horse racing, 
hockey, swimming? An occasional off-trail 
story would be welcome—a story which is 
primarily sports action but with a problem 
which can be resolved on the playing field 
through some sort of gimmick, perhaps 
psychological. 

Both Sports Novels and New Sports use 
lead stories up to 15,000 words, and shorts 
to 5000 or 6000. These should feature 
straight sports action all through. Feminine 
characters and love interest, although admis- 
sible, should be kept to a minimum, neve! 
emphasized or used to decide the outcome. 
This applies to all the sports books. Payment 
is a cent a word and up, on acceptance. 
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Address: 205 East 42nd Street, N. Y. 17. 


The pulp group at Columbia Publications 
includes an even dozen titles now, since 
Blue Ribbon Western and Complete Cowboy 
Novel Magazine were discontinued. Since 
many of the long stories are assigned to reg- 
ular contributors, the market is not too large 
a one for the new free lance. 


Famous Detective Stories is the title re- 
cently substituted for Crack Detective. For 
this, most lengths between 1000 and the 
complete novel ef 12,000 to 15,000 words 
can be considered. Best lengths are 8000 to 
9000 for short novels; up to 5000 for shorts. 
Anything between 5000 and 8000 would be 
very difficult to fit into the schedule. 


Real Western Stories now uses ten com- 
plete stories in each issue, having eliminated 
the book length. Novelettes are on assign- 
ment. For both the Western and the sports 
books, the really open market is for shorts 
up to 5000 words. Payment in this house is 
a straight cent a word, on acceptance. 
Columbia Publications offices are located at 
241 Church Street, N. Y. 13. 


Robert E. Levee, editor of the Goodman 
line of fact-detective books, says he is trying 
to keep this group clean and not overly sen- 
sational. No posed shots are used as illustra- 
tions, but the real characters. Stories are 
largely murder cases. Very little of the off- 
trail crime story is used. But he does prefer 
to have some woman angle whenever 
possible. 


Current stories in the regular length of 
about 5000 words always receive prompt 
attention. Also, this is a good market for 
interesting stories of 2500 to 3500 words, 
with at least four or five interesting pictures, 
and short-shorts of 1200 to 1750 words with 
a couple of pictures. Payment is all on one 
check: two and a half cents a word plus 
$3 for each picture, on acceptance. 


The active titles in this group vary from 
time to time. At present there are three 
bi-monthlies: Amazing Detective, Complete 
Detective, and 10 True Crime Cases, with 
one quarterly, National Detective Cases. 

er magazines are put out from time to 
time in order to hold the titles. The editorial 
offices are at 366 Madison Avenue, N. Y. 17. 








YOUR FIRST 


SALE! 


Do you know where to make it? We have 
been wondering why so many writers 
with something to say and ability to 
handle words are in a rut. 





This is where we enter. For fifteen years 
we have been located in the heart of the 
publishing world. Not because we like 
tall buildings, but because we have busi- 
ness with editors. Hundreds of requests 
for stories, novels, books and articles 
must remain unfilled. Why? It might 
be that you as one writer have not taken 
advantage of an honest and qualified 
sales service. 


Our fee to handle your MS is $1 per 
1,000 words, up to 10,000—and 50c per 
M thereafter. Our minimum fee for one 
MS, 5,000 words or less, is $5. 


Hundreds of requests for novels are com- 
pelling us to make a concession. For $5, 
we shall read your novel, try to sell it 
immediately, if it has any sales value at 
all, or in a letter of appraisal pass on 
some comment to you. 


Our commission: 10%. Return postage 
with each MS, please. Or, if you wish, 
you may ship by Express. 


No fee for professional writers, of course— 
and all fees dropped after two sales for 
beginners. 


WE HAVE THE MARKETS — WE HAVE MADE 
THE FIRST SALE FOR HUNDREDS OF OTHERS — 
WHY NOT YOU? 


MANUSCRIPT BUREAU 


154 NASSAU STREET—TRIBUNE BLDG., 
NEW YORK 7, N.Y. 




















By Harriet Cannon 


“IF you PUT REAL people into funny situa- 
tions, the audience will accept them,” says 
Ed Duerr, director of The Aldrich Family 
on NBC television, and former director of 
NBC’s radio version of that domestic com- 
edy series. 

The role of Henry Aldrich in the radio 
version is played by Ezra Stone whose 
perpetually adolescent voice successfully 
belies his 34 years. But television’s Henry 
Aldrich is played by a new-comer, Bob 
Casey, a 21 year-old who looks even 
younger. The fact that these and other 
major roles in both versions of the show 
are played by different actors does not de- 
stroy the illusion of their reality. The im- 
portant thing is that the characters behave 
as real people would behave in the predica- 
ments in which they find themselves. 

Clifford Goldsmith created the play, 
What A Life, on which he based his first 
Aldrich Family radio series. He wrote the 
scripts for several years, then turned them 
over to other writers but continued to keep 
a close supervisory eye on them. He has 
been in New York the past few months, 
since The Aldrich Family was translated 
into television, writing the TV scripts. Now 
he is satisfied that the show is set in its TV 
form and has returned to his home in 
Tucson, Arizona, where he continues to 
write the scripts. He has the permanent 
sets firmly in mind and can create his situa- 
tions around them. 

Some of the most important basic differ- 
ences in writing for TV rather than for 
radio are well-illustrated in the case of 
The Aldrich Family. For instance, one of 
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the main difficulties in moving The Aldrich 
Family from radio to television was the fact 
that on radio, the show always called for 
many scene shifts. Writing these for radio 
was a simple matter; writing for television, 
with its physical limitation on sets, was 
something else again. And so the sets had 
to be simplified and, as a result, the plots 
have become less complicated. The hectic 
activities of Henry and his pal Homer have 
been tailored to fit sets that actually can 
be built. 

The continuity of the show requires sev- 
eral permanent sets which are used over 
and over, rooms in the Aldrich home, for 
instance. Both the scripter and the director 
must visualize them constantly in order to 
be consistent. 

The numerous telephone conversations 
which sprinkle the Aldrich Family radio 
scripts are more fun to listen to than to 
watch, hence their retention on the air and 
their elimination in video. 

In regard to the well-known hero of the 
series, Duerr points out, “Henry thinks his 
way into trouble. It isn’t a matter of ap 
plying certain situations to a set character, 
(if Henry is anything, he’s not set) but 
rather of the inevitable impact of Henrys 
original line of thought upon the helpless 
world about him.” 

The stage experience of director Duet 
and writer Goldsmith has helped thea 
cope with the problems of television. Gol¢ 
smith wrote for the stage and Duerr & 
rected there before either of them venturél 
into radio. In a sense, TV is almost a retu®@ 
to their first love. The blend of techniqué 
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from all the established media of show 
business is compensation to them, and to 
the cast, for all the extra work involved 
in doing the show on television. 
* * * 

Requirements for two of NBC’s outstand- 
ing TV mystery programs, Lights Out and 
The Clock, are in the process of being re- 
vised and the information on these shows 
should be available next month. This news 
came from NBC’s New Program Develop- 
ment Department on the seventh floor of 
Radio City. From there, I took the elevator 
to the fourth floor and, after hiking a 
couple of miles and following dozens of 
little arrows, I arrived at the television de- 
partment where I inquired about a rumor 
that fabulous prices are being paid for 
TV scripts for the Chevrolet show. I was 
told that, since no set fees have been estab- 
lished, any talk of price scales is premature, 
and the rumor is still just a rumor. How- 
ever, the market is open to new talent and 
offers an excellent opportunity for writers, 
especially in the mystery or comedy field. 

Chevrolet Tele-Theater, Mondays, 8:00- 





8:30 p.m. EST, Channel 4, NBC-TV Net- 
work. Producer: Victor McLeod. Sponsor: 
Chevrolet. Address: NBC Television, 30 
Rockefeller Plaza. 

“We are in the market for any good 
half-hour drama, mystery or comedy, for 
the Chevrolet Tele-Theater program. We 
prefer to have one good lead, if possible, 
but this is not absolutely necessary. Charac- 
ter must be believable and true to life. 
Mysteries should not be too gory, but they 
should be clear in deduction and have 
surprise endings. There may be as many 
as seven sets or locales, but from two to 
four are better for production. Film clips 
can be used for motivation or atmosphere. 
Scripts should run about twenty-three min- 
utes. Fees vary, depending on the amount of 
adaptation necessary. Scripts need not be 
shooting scripts but should be in play form.” 

Send for a release, then mail it signed 
with your manuscript to Victor McLeod at 
the above address. 

* * * 

Grand Central Station, Saturdays, 12:30- 

1:00 p.m. EST, CBS. Producer: Horrell 














FEE ALWAYS REFUNDED ON SALE OF MS. 


@ Write TODAY for full details. 
free upon request. No obligation. 


I Can Sell That Script! 


@ Editors are demanding good material. | have the contacts—have you the manuscripts? 
At present, there is a tremendous demand for the work of newer authors due to slashed 
editorial budgets. Take advantage of this opportunity! Send your script today. 


@ Known among selling authors for efficient, friendly service, | am now extending my 
facilities to include the promising newer writer. My effice on Fifth Avenue, in the heart 
of the world's publishing center, is at your service. Let me help you achieve sales 


@ The following fees cover a detailed Collaborative Criticism — not a mere reading 
and superficial report. RATES: Professionals: 10% Commission on sales. Newer writers: 
$1 per thousand words or fraction thereof to 10,000 words, then 50¢ per 1,000 words 
—enclose fee with each manuscript. Minimum fee per script $3. Reports in 2 weeks. 
BOOK MANUSCRIPTS READ WITHOUT CHARGE. Write Today. 


@ OTHER SERVICES: Creative Editing, Technical Re-write, Ghosting, Expert Typing and 
Correction, and—special to those seeking steady, experienced assistance in their quest 
for sales—Individual Coaching Plan. All inquiries answered personally and promptly. 


Booklet YOUR KEY TO SUCCESSFUL WRITING sent 


In Choosing a Literary Agent — Why Not the Best? 


FRANK Q. BRADY, Literary Agent 


DEPT. WD 545 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 17, N.Y. 











“Although I was an established con- 
tributor to juvenile magazines, I added 
encyclopedia and textbook markets 
while associated with 


ADELE M. RIES 


7338 West Everell Avenue, Chicago 31, Ill." 
Catherine Corley Anderson 


You, too, can benefit by her manuscript criti- 
cism and correspondence course in Juvenile 
Fiction Writing. 








MANUSCRIPTS 


Neatly, accurately and promptly typed 
Original and one carbon 
PROOF READ 
50c per thousand words 


PEGGY GRANT 
849 Fedora Street, Los Angeles 5, California 








YOUR POEMS WILL SELL 


My pupils rank tops in magazine and volume publication, 
and in anthology and other poetry contests. is nation- 

proyes eonstantly. For 25 years I have 
taught ts, versifiers, songwriters how to perfect and 
get the fullest returns from their verse, including = 
work as instructor in versification at New York Uni- 
versity and William and Mary College. Most of my 
work with private pupils ranging from mners te 
Tulltese Prize inners is done b gyre 


ym: . 
of Scansion ($3.60); Poet’s Handbook ($1.60) are now 
standard. neglect longer the many profits from 
versification? rite today; you are unfair te ae te 
delay lenger. Send $1 for trial criticism ef > 


CLEMENT WOOD BOZENKILL 











Persistent efforts bring SALES 
for your BOOK and MAGAZINE 
material. 


The publishing district is my field. 
My experience is available to estab- 
lished writers who are handled on 
commission basis and to others who 
may start at the introductory rate 
of $3 for up to 4,000 words. 


Should revision be required, ad- 
vice will be given briefly and ma- 
terial may be resubmitted without 
charge. 


Careful consideration giver to all requests 
for information. 


Typing service if desired. 


N. FRANK IMANDT 


155 East Thirty-ninth St., New York 16, N. Y. 
Phone: Murray Hill 3-7265 


In the HEART of the publishing district. 
“If tt can be sold —I can sell it.” 

















































Associates, 100 Bedford Road, Tarrytown, 
New York. gr 
Still one of the best bets for the free | 
lance radio writer, Grand Central Station | 4 
wants good originals in the form of half. ha 
hour dramatic scripts—no adaptations. If | ™ 
your script is written in regular radio script | ™* 
form it is assured of a careful reading. Out. | *! 
lines, synopses or prose-fiction are not read, | “™ 
Story Location: Begin your play in an 
Grand Central Station, or near it, or ina 
place which has a railroad background. s 
Since Grand Central Station houses shops, | ES’ 
restaurants, art galleries and business offices, | Yor 
to say nothing of a newsreel theater, and { lian 
since it is surrounded by hotels and has If 
entrances on New York’s busy 42nd Street | Susf 
and swank Park Avenue, the possibilities of | mar: 
interesting locales are almost limitless. nell, 
Type of Story: Drama, mystery, romance, She 
young love. But no farce and hardly ever | "8 
any comedy. Drama with a theme is pre- | 4d 
ferred. Since the type of story wanted is} ™ yo 
similar to that found in the slick magazines, | ‘ton 
it might be helpful to read some of the} % Yo 
short stories in the Ladies’ Home Journal, leads 
Good Housekeeping and McCall’s. Mos: § Porta 
important of all, listen to Grand Central chara 
Station regularly. You will notice that in Ple b 
order to avoid talkiness and static quality, mode 
the radio play uses more incident, excite-J The 
ment and emotional momentum than the bout 
average slick magazine story, but the kind J hero c 
of story and the characterization are similar. undoir 
Taboos: Let good taste be your guid ape 
and avoid unhappy endings. +l 
The total playing time should be about}, ‘ 
23 minutes. Write your script in three acs J 4 uld 
of approximately equal length—about 3 Wei 
to 30 typewritten pages. The number df.’ 
characters is. not restricted, but there is les J ™2Ute 
confusion for the listener if you keep you and enc 
characters down to a minimum. Vr 
No release is required and reports aig), “aes 
usually made within two weeks. Nam detectiy, 
credit is given to the author on the air eve), ..4 , 
though there may be extensive editorial ™ themes. 


vision or rewriting. Payment is $150 im 
mediately on acceptance. You may sei 








material that has been rejected elsewhe 
On occasion, writers have gone to a g 
deal of trouble to disguise the fact that th 
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plays have been submitted to other pro- 
grams, but there’s really no necessity to 
cover up. Grand Central Station has fre- 
quently bought scripts from writers who 
have had them turned down by some other 
market. To make sure your manuscript is 
returned to you if not usable, enclose a 
self-addressed, stamped envelope, manu- 
script size. Send all scripts first class mail, 
but not registered mail. 

* a” * 


Suspense, Thursdays, 9:00-9:30 p.m. 
EST, CBS. 485 Madison Avenue, New 
York 22, New York. Producer-Editor: Wil- 
liam Spier. Sponsor: Auto-Lite. 

If chills and thrills are your specialty, 
Suspense is one of your most promising 
markets. Send your scripts to Janice O’Con- 
nell, Program Clearance Division, CBS. 
She wants well-written, exciting mystery 
originals. Hollywood stars play the leads 
and narrate the stories in the first person, 
so your central character should be written 
strong. Lead may be a man or a woman, 
or you may create two highly-characterized 
leads for co-stars. Fast action is not as im- 
portant as strong psychological mood and 
character development. Plot should be sim- 
ple but strong and story line should follow 
modern crime-and-punishment theme. 

The lead character must aid in bringing 
about the denouement, whether he is a 
hero or a villain. If he is a villain, his own 
undoing must be brought about because 
his evil deeds have been carried a step too 
far. If he is the hero, he must wage what 
looks like a losing game but, eventually, his 
own initiative, rather than outside help, 
should bring him through his predicament. 

Write your script in two acts to time 26 
minutes. Act I should run 8 to 10 minutes 
and end on a climactic note. Break for the 
commercial. Act II carries the story to its 
tonclusion and should contain a “snapper” 
|or “twist.” Taboos are typical whodunits, 
detective, or clue-hunting stories, or stories 
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themes. 

Payment varies but ranges from good to 
xcellent for complete scripts. You may 
pubmit your story in plot outline form and, 
Jf that alone is bought, payment ranges 

















WRITING FOR TELEVISION 


By Eric HeatH 
Author of Story Plotting Simplified, Etc. 


Foreword by Harry R. Lubcke, Director of Televi- 
sion Research, Don Lee Mutual. President, Acad- 
emy of Television Arts & Sciences. 


A handbook on the basic requirements 
and techniques of writing television script. 
Includes an extensive glossary, many illus- 
trations, and six complete sample scripts 
of plays actually produced by major tele- 
vision studios. 


Price $4.75 


Descriptive circular sent on request 


RESEARCH PUBLISHING COMPANY 


126 W. 3rd Street Los Angeles 13 








SELL IN THREE MONTHS... 
OR YOUR MONEY BACK 


IF YOU CAN WRITE CORRECT ENGLISH 
YOU CAN WRITE JUVENILES 
AND SELL WITHIN THREE MONTHS 


I've sold over 3,500 Stories, 
Serials, Articles, and Fillers to 
Juvenile Editors. 
Now I'm teaching. 

Also 


CRITICISM--COLLABORATION 


Javeniie Book Manuscript? Criticlsm A Specialty 
Write for Terms and for FREE Pamphiet 
"‘Bundamentals of Juvenile Writing.” 


Dept. D 
WILL HERMAN 


“hy Juvenile Saccess Secrets’ and 
“My Formula fer Fictica" 


5763 Breadway, Reom 4, Cleveland 4, Ohlo 


Asther of 
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WRITING FOR THE JUVENILES 
is easy, profitable and bay my The largest market open 


to the only one where can 
HARI RS YOU TEXAN Gre oko prdinteolt art 
than pono ge worth of stories 


Of instrncson in WRITING FOR THE OVER E 3 
MAGAZINE teaches ing it is necessary to mg 
Write for terms. Mention Waiter’s Drezst. 

a aon” Ssecens 
23-D GREEN STR STON 70, MASS. 


MYSTERY WRITERS 


YE pen Fiction’”” out March 19 covers the entire field 

of mystery writh writing, Si sick, books, shew, ,Story, nov- 
clade: nove! portant 

writers’ Sone. technique, “marketing, current 


etc. 
Oster "Now! $1.00 postpaid. Cash or money order 
(Ne checks or Pestal Notes) 


JOHN M. MURPHY 
Torente 13, Canada 








6 Luttrell Ave. 


INSIDE INFORMATION 
FOR PROFESSIONAL ARTISTS 


faite cartoonists and Mustestere depend on PEN AND 
fee Pandas mg Hh! | the ptest art requirements of 


syn 
Trisl subeesiption $1.00—3 months. "Market guide included 
FREE.—New only. PF every two weeks. 


ren — BRUSH NEWSLETTER 
106 7 New York 14, N. Y. 

















LEARN TO WRITE POETRY 


POLK-A-DOT PRIMER for POETS 
(One Dollar Cash) 
GRACE PORTERFIELD POLK 


Poetry Critic 


381 N. E. 20th St. Miami, Florida 











Important 
To Writers 


YOU NEED A RELIABLE AGENT TO 
HANDLE MOTION PICTURE SALES, 
STAGE PLAYS, RADIO AND TELEVI- 
SION SCRIPTS, NOVELS AND ALL 
TYPES OF PUBLICATION MATERIAL. 
WE HAVE BEEN SUCCESSFULLY 
HANDLING SUCH MATERIAL SINCE 
19181 LET US REPRESENT YOU. 
REFERENCES, 


Correspondence Solicited 


BENTEL AGENCY 


Established 1918 
6606 SUNSET BLVD.. HOLLYWOOD 28, CAL. 
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from $150 to $300. Send to Janice O’Con- 
nell for release first and return it, with your 
script, to her. 

* n * 

Nick Carter, Master Detective, Sundays, 
6:30-7:00 p.m. EST, Mutual Broadcasting 
System. Producer-Editor: Jock MacGregor. 
Sponsor: Cudahy Packing Co. Address: 
MBS, 1440 Broadway, New York 18, N.Y. 

This is the eighth year for this family 
show featuring the adventures of the master 
detective. Writers who are interested in try- 
ing to sell to this market should write to 
Mr. MacGregor, at the above address, for 
his eight-page eutline of requirements, 
which covers all the necessary details. This 
outline is a prerequisite for writers who 
want to submit scripts for the show. 


News of Radio Writers 


The American Broadcasting Company, 
which has launched a new approach to 
morning radio programming with 30-minute 
dramatic shows complete in each episode, 
now brings this technique to its afternoon 
radio program structure as competition for 
the standard quarter-hour serial. Hannibal 
Cobb, a new Monday-through-Friday series 
of half-hour problem mysteries based on the 
activities of the hero of Look Magazine's 
photocrime feature, is written by ABC staff 
writers Lillian Schoen arid Louis M. Hey- 
ward with Ira Marion, also of the net- 
work’s staff, serving as editor-writer. Martin 
Andrews and Charles Powers jointly pro 
duce and direct the program, which fea- 
tures drama, action and mystery—all told 
from the standpoint of the person involved. 

Jean Lewis wrote “I Could Write A 
Book,” a Curtain Time script about an 
author who creates a fictitious wife as the 
writer of his best-selling historical novel. 
Edwin Granberry wrote “A Trip to Czardis” 
for Colgate Theater over NBC-TV and the 
adaptation was made by Elizabeth an¢ 
James Hart. Colgate Theater, by the way, 
was just renewed by its sponsor, Colgate 
Palmolive-Peet for 53 weeks effective Janv 
ary 1, 1950. 

“Justice Lies Waiting,” an eerie drama d 
delayed vengeance for an 1849 murder, wa 
adapted for television by John Boruff from 
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an original story by Bill Devlin for Lights 
Out on the NBC-TV network. 

One of the best radio writing teams, Don 
Quinn and Walter Brown Newman, are 
writing NBC’s new comedy series, The 
Halls of Ivy, co-starring Mr. and Mrs. Ron- 
ald Colman as Dr. Hall, president of Ivy 
College, and his unacademic, somewhat un- 
predictable wife, a former London musical 
comedy star. Quinn, who created the pro- 
gram, is perhaps best-known as the writer 
of the Fibber McGee and Molly show. 


West Coast Radio and TV 
By Faith Kildare 


“Unless a writer is thoroughly familiar 
with television techniques he shouldn’t 
bother writing camera directions on TV 
scripts or, for that matter, stage directions,” 
said Edward H. Sobol, production manager, 
KNBH, NBC-TV, Hollywood. 

Sobol has been with NBC-TV since they 
started broadcasting in New York in 1939. 
For the past 10 years he’s been directing 
all types of TV shows. He was the first 
director on the Milton Berle TV show in 
New York before he came to Hollywood. 

“In the first place,” Sobol continued, 
“TV doesn’t have the flexibility of motion 
pictures. Therefore, a writer with picture 
experience will often ask for the impossible 
in TV. Then the TV director has to change 
the script to meet TV requirements. The 
same holds true for playwrights. They often 
write stage directions which have to be 
changed for TV. This is confusing to the 
actor because he memorizes stage direc- 
tions as he memorizes his part and then has 
to make the necessary changes. 

“TV is no different from any other 
medium. It’s the story that counts. The 
writer will be the most important man in 
television productions. Writers should sit in 
on TV productions as often as possible and 
become fully acquainted with TV tech- 
niques.” 

* * * 

Asides are used on the stage, screen, 
radio, and television to convey to the audi- 
ence thoughts and feelings which the char- 
acter doesn’t want the other people in the 
scene to know about. A classic example of 

















































I! Can Help 
You Sell 


There is always someone behind every 
writer — even the most prolific top flight 
writer. Remember, the men and women who 
make up America’s wonderful saga, got there 
only because someone had the technical knowl- 
edge and the personal interest to push them 
forward. 

You may write the most beautiful work that 
America has seen, but unless you have some- 
one to push you forward, you probably will 
never reach the top. 

But which literary agent is the right one to 
help you? It’s a close, friendly relationship, 
this one between writer and agent. And you 
have a wide choice. 

If I were a writer and trying to choose my 
literary agent, first of all, I would try to find 
one who realized his personal attention to my 
problems was vital to my career. I would 
want an agent who had the time for me and 
the interest in me, and who didn’t shunt me 
off to an assistant’s assistant. 

Seeond, I would want one who was compe- 
tent and honest. I would demand that I not 
be led down any garden path with false hopes 
and empty promises, I would want no punches 
pulled! 


This | offer you. 


Rates: For professionals with sufficient sales 
record—Straight 10% commission. 
For newer writers—$1 per thousand 
words, or fraction thereof, to 10,000 
words. Minimum fee per script, $3. 
Special rates on longer Novelettes, 
and Book-lengths. Fees due on sub- 
mission of manuscripts and a stamped 
self-addressed envelope please. 


LET'S GET ACQUAINTED BECAUSE 
1 CAN HELP YOU SELL 


GENE BOLLES 


Literary Agency 
545 FIFTH AVENUE 
NEW YORK 17, N. Y. 


INTERVIEWS ON APPOINTMENT ONLY 














Thousands of people today have a secret 
yearning to write. But these would-be writers 
divide themselves into two classes—those 
who do something about it and those who 
just go on dreaming. 

Christian Writers Institute serves the “doers.” 
Hundreds of students who were formerly in 


the “dreamers” section are now receiving 
regular checks from pleased editors, plus the 
thrill of a new means of Christian service. 
You can become one of these trained Chris- 
tian writers through CWI's easy home-study 
courses. Write for FREE sample lesson 
today. No obligation to you. 
Write Dept. WD-20 


CHRISTIAN WRITERS INSTITUTE 
434 South Wabash, Chicago 5, Illinois 





MANUSCRIPT TYPING 
yg oe gy FE 
Proof read. gee flat. 


Rates: 50c per 1,000 words under 10,000 words; 4Se per 
1,000 words °10,000 or over. Poetry: lc per 
E. B. TAYLOR 


4631 Greenmeadow Road, Long Beach 8, Califoraie 








| Want to Contact 


NEW 
WRITERS 


who are interested in cashing 
checks of $1 to $100, offered 
daily. The easiest way to write 
for pay. No previous experience 
necessary. Send for FREE DE- 
TAILS. No obligation. 


SAUNDERS M. CUMMINGS 
468-17 Independence Bldg. 
Colorado Springs, Colo. 
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their use is the famous screen scene ir 
Sheridan’s School for Scandal. 

Of all media, television handles the aside 
most naturally. In radio, the audience is 
asked to pretend that what the actor said 
in his aside wasn’t heard by the other 
actors. This is rarely necessary in TV, be- 
cause usually the audience sees a close-up 
of the actor making the aside. The close-up 
blots out the scene and the people in it so 
that the actor seems to be speaking con- 
fidentially to each member of the audience. 

Asides in TV are used for comedy pur- 
poses. In TV’s serious drama a technical 
device is used to convey hidden thoughts 
and feelings. The actor makes a recording 
and his voice is sent back through a filter 
mike while the audience watches him react 
to his own suppressed thoughts and feeling. 

It is most important for the writer to 
see that his asides do not break the con- 
tinuity of thought for the listener. One de- 
vice is to have the character who makes 
the aside pick up the dialogue again where 
his aside interrupted it. Another device is 
to have someone else in the scene account 
for having heard the aside but fail to hear 
exactly what was said. This logically brings 
the first speaker back into the scene again. 

Here’s an example of the latter from 
Cyclone Malone, written and produced by 
Ann Davis and Dorothy Novis, KNBH, 
NBC-TV, Hollywood, five days a week. 
Ann and Dorothy not only write all the 
music and lyrics but each girl portrays five 
puppet voices. These are the only animated 
puppets on the West Coast. Incidentally, 
they use scripts in this TV show becaus 
only the puppets are seen. 


(The camera picks up Cozy, Feather, 
Burgress, and Cucamonga gathered 
around newspapers and books which 
are spread out on the floor.) 

COZY: I’m surely glad that you boys 
asked me over to help you arrange 
all of Cy’s publicity. There’s so much 
to be done in the way of looking 
over the newspapers and cutting out 
the articles and pictures. 

FEATHER: Ug! And me think your 
idea to make scrapbooks of it all was 
heap good! 
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CUCA: (aside) I’m glad someone's 
ideas around here are appreciated! 

FEATHER: (politely) What was that, 
Cucamonga? 

CUCA: I said, yes, the time to do it is 
now, before its value is depreciated! 


This scene would play on radio just as it 
is. Notice how the dialogue sets the scene 
just as in radio. Some daytime TV shows 
consistently describe the action in dialogue, 
so that the audience can follow the story 
without having to watch the screen closely. 


The commercial on this program is out- 
standing. The announcer, veteran radio 
man Arch Presby, questions the girl who 
displays the tempting products of Curries 
Ice Cream Company, sponsors of the show, 
about her statements as though he were in 
the audience. His are the questions the 
audience would naturally ask. This scene 
plays beautifully because it gives the illusion 
that the girl and the display of goodies are 
actually in the room and that someone 
is speaking for the audience. 


TV Writers Wanted 
Sir: 

Our agency has for three years established and 
developed a television production division and 
we have produced quite a number of television 
shows for our clients. At present we are airing 
five different telecasts. In addition to this, we 
have created over ten new shows of a variety of 
types—comedy, musicals, commentary and audi- 
ence participation. 

We are going to need writers for these shows 
as our staff now is overloaded. Any day one or 
more of these shows will be sold and ready to go. 
If your writers would care to submit scripts for 
consideration, I would enjoy reviewing them for 
purchase. Television does not yet pay heavy fees 
but whatever the budget can stand we will pay. 

To begin with, on a new show a writer can 
generally average $25 for 15-minute scripts and 
$50 for half-hour scripts. (Does not require com- 
mercials.) Also I need not mention the oppor- 
tunity existing for writers to get a permanent 
berth on a show. If it turns out a hit, the writer’s 
worries are over. 

Readers should send their queries to me and 
I will forward sample scripts to them with a 
brief resume of what each show calls for. 


Frep S. McCartuy, TV Producer, 
180 N. Wabash Avenue, 
Chicago 1, Illinois. 








YOU CAN WIN! 


Our Students are winning Cash, Cars, 
Homes, Travel Trips and Cruisers, Tele- 
vision Sets, Automatic Washers, Watches 
and other exciting Prizes. 


You, too, can cash in on Contests—by 
learning the Secrets of Winning from the 
"School of the Stars"—The School Amer- 
ica's Biggest Winners voted Best in six 
impartial, independent polls. 


Write NOW for a FREE copy of the 
newest "SHEPHERD CONFIDENTIAL 
CONTEST BULLETIN"—bringing you the 
finest Winning Help for the biggest con- 
test now on. It's yours for the asking! 


SHEPHERD SCHOOL 


Dept. D, 1015 Chestnut Street 
Philadelphia 7, Pa. 











? 


Why are my scripts rejected? Is 

there something basically wrong 

with my writing? 

Should I try some other field of 

scripting? 

Is there any chance at all for me? 
eee 


If you need answers to any questions 
such as those listed above, why not write 
to us and receive the friendly advice of 
professional writers and editors? 
Our service is under supervision of 
ERIC HEATH, author of “Writing 
for Television,” Story Plotting Sim- 
plified,” and formerly associated 
with celebrated stars and producers. 


Introductory offer: a concise analysis of 
any Script under 3,000 words for $1.00 


HOLLYWOOD STORY LABORATORY 


801 North Hayworth Ave. 
Hollyweod 46, California 


























Religious Magazines 


The Little Flower Magazine, Box 1317, Okla- 
homa City 1, Okla. Rev. Cyril McDonnell, 
O.C.D., Editor. Issued monthly; 30c a copy; 
$3.00 a year. “Following a new policy, we cannot 
accept articles or poems for publication other 
than those which are donated.” 

Sunday School at Home, 1816 Chestnut Street, 
Philadelphia 3, Pa. Rev. William J. Jones, Edi- 
tor. Issued quarterly; 12c a copy; 45c a year. 
“This periodical is for use in Sunday schools in 
homes. We need devotional articles adapted for 
the use of all members of the home, as well as 
for shut-ins. Manuscripts must not be over 
1000 words. Use poetry occasionally of high 
devotional order and worth. Buy photographs. 
Report within a month. Payment is Yec a word 
for articles and 50c per stanza for poetry.” 


Poetry Magazines 


Reflections, Box 145, Hartwick, N.Y. Mary 
Morgan Hamilton, Editor. Issued bi-monthly; 
10c a copy; $1.00 a year. “This is a poetry 
magazine. No articles are used except those per- 
taining directly to the production and better 
presentation of better poetry, and to the market- 
‘ing of the finished product. Report in 30 to 60 
days. No payment except in prizes.” 


Radio and Television Magazines 


Telecast Magazine, 475 Fifth Avenue, New 
York 17, N. Y. Earl S. Peed, Editor. Issued 
monthly; 25c a copy; $2.50 a year. “We want 
personality stories, behind the scenes stories and 
features on all aspects of television. Buy poetry 
if it relates to television, and photographs. No 
fiction. Report in 2 to 3 weeks. Rates are open— 
writer should specify. Payment on publication.” 


Pulp Magazines 
15 Love Stories, 205 E. 42nd Street, New 
York 17, N. Y. Peggy Graves, Editor. Issued 
bi-monthly; 25c a copy; $1.50 a year. “We want 
love stories from 2500 to 5000 words and novel- 
ettes from 7000 to 10,000 words. Poetry up to 
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20 lines is used. Report in two weeks. Payment 
is lc a word and up, on acceptance.” 

Love Novels, 205 E. 42nd Street, New York 
17, N. Y. Mary Gnaedinger, Editor. Issued 
monthly; 25c a copy; $3.00 a year. “We want 
love stories up to 6000 words and novelettes up 
to 12,000 words. Buy poetry. No articles or 
photographs. Report in ten days. Payment is 
lc a word and up for fiction and 25c a line 
for poetry, on acceptance.” 

Modern Love Stories, 366 Madison Avenue, 
New York 17, N. Y. Grace Brandeis, Editor. 
Issued quarterly; 15c a copy; 60c a year. “We 
want all short love story lengths up to 12,000 
words. Buy poetry. Report in a week. Payment 
is lc a word and up, on acceptance.” 

New Love, 205 E. 42nd Street, New York 11, 
N. Y¥. Peggy Graves, Editor. Issued monthly; 
15c a copy; $1.80 a year. “We want love stories 
from 3500 to 5000 words and novelettes from 
7500 to 10,000 words; serials up to 60,000 words 
on assignment only. Buy poetry up to 20 lines. 
Report in two weeks. Payment is 1c a word and 
up, On acceptance.” 

Ranch Love Stories, 366 Madison Avenue, 
New York 17, N. Y. Grace Brandeis, Editor. 
Issued bi-monthly; 25c a copy. “We want all 
short story lengths up to 12,000 words. Buy 
poetry. Report in a week. Payment is lc 4 
word and up, on acceptance.” 


Rangeland Romances, 205 E. 42nd Street, New 
York 17, N.Y. Harry Widmer, Editor. Issued 
monthly; 15c a copy; $1.80 a year. “We waai 
Old West love stories and novelettes from 3000 
to 12,000 words. Should have girl’s viewpoim 
and be light and lively, with the emphasis on 
romance instead of a Western problem or action. 
Old West love poetry, 25 lines or less, used a 
fillers. Report in about two weeks. Payment is 
lc a word and up for fiction and 25c a line for 
poetry, on acceptance.” 


Romance, 205 E. 42nd Street, New York 17, 














N. Y. Peggy Graves, Editor. Issued monthly; 
15¢ a copy; $1.80 a year. “We use love storie 
from 3500 to 5000 words and novelettes fre 
7500 to 10,000 words. Buy poetry up to 2 
lines. Report in two weeks. Payment is Ic 
word and up, on acceptance.” 
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Some 1949 as- 
sets — un- 
frozen. ALF 
sponsorship 
brings checks 
like these. 


FROZEN ASSETS ? 


You may not know it, but at this very moment you are probably loaded down with assets—frozen assets. In 
your own life, in your own background, there is more .story and article material than you dream of—material 
that only you can use. And aside from your talent, that is your most important asset—and most of the time 


it is frozen. 


time you dash off a story on a new market tip without considering whether the market is your type, or 
whether you should even try that kind of story, you shove your assets further down in the deep freeze. Before 
you do another such script, stop and review your own frozen assets—and let's see what we can do about 
taking them out of the deep freeze and making them come alive. 


BOOK AUTHORS 





FINAL RETURNS—LATE 1949: At 
press time, January, all 1949 returns 
ae in. At the year's end | am 
chalking up two more book checks 
Dutton and Messner. 
LET'S LOOK AT THE RECORD: 
Month after month during 1949 and 
for many years before that, | have 
told you of my latest book sales, 
mentioning author and publisher. 
were many high spots for my 
book clients in 1949, including a 
$1,000 advance from Simon & Schu- 
ter; a sale to Pocketbooks which will eventually bring In 
$4,000; and something significant—the first book of 
Its kind to a publisher who Is initiating a new series. 
The work of my authors appears on the lists of such houses as 
DUTTON, DODD-MEAD, APPLETON, DOUBLEDAY, BARNES, 
NORTON, PRENTICE-HALL, VANGUARD, FUNK & WAG- 
NALLS, SIMON & SCHUSTER, LONGMANS-GREEN, DAVID 
MCKAY, MORROW, MACRAE-SMITH, GREENBERG, MESS- 
NER, ZIFF-DAVIS, and many others. 


YOU AND THIS BOOK MARKET: Through the years, | have 
placed more first novels and first non-fiction ks than | 
can begin to mention. | am receiving so many calls that | 
can't list them here—but I'll be glad to see your book 

ery, straight novel or non-fiction. There's a 
nominal charge of $5 for initial appraisal and comment. 





(My sales commission is 10%). 








You can do in 1950 what you might have done in 1949 
—but didn't. Maybe it wasn't your fault. My writers 
who crashed through in 1949 and 1948 and for many 
years before that probably have no more talent or 
eagerness or industry than you have. But they did know 
enough to discover their true markets. They told me 
about themselves when they sent me their scripts — 
we developed a TRUE LITERARY RELATIONSHIP. 


WHERE YOU COME IN 


TELL ME ABOUT YOURSELF when you send me your 
manuscripts — as my selling authors did — so that | cas 
show you the marketable material in your own back- 
ground, as | did for them. Once | decide where your 
true talent lies, we go to town — which is | have 
made sales for my writers to the SATURDAY EVENING 
POST, COLLIER’S, ESQUIRE, WOMAN'S HOME COM- 
PANION, AMERICAN, THIS WEEK and other top outfits, 


e of course, the pulps, the confessions, the and 
specialized ets. 

My sales commission is 10%. After | make a couple of sales 
for you | drop all fees. Until my entire compensation for 
handling your material is the 10% commission, rates for 
personal detailed analysis, suggested revision and presente- 


tion to editors of your marketable manuscripts sre: 1,000 to 
3,000 words, 5,000 words, $5; 5,000 to 
words there- 


10,000 words, $! a thousand; 50c thousand 
after. Remember that my work with thousands of authors hes 
difficulties familiar to me. 


9 every one of your writing 


nd me your best manuscripts now and be sure to tell me 


about yourself. 


A. L. FIERST, Literary Agent 


545 Fifth Avenue, New York 17, New York 
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537 Ciera Ave. . Leuls 12, Me. 





MANUSCRIPTS TYPED 
MINOR CORRECTIONS ORIGINAL AND CARBON 
ALL WORK PROC EXTRA FIRST PAGE 
DISCOUNT ON BOOK LENGTHS—POETRY, fe A LINE 


ELIZABETH CALLANAN 


2200 W. SIXTY-FIFTH STREET CLEVELAND 2, OHIO 
WOODBINE 525! 





WRITE CARTOON IDEAS! 


“BE FUNNY FOR MONEY” shows how to write 
and where to sell. REMEMBER o The nests of 
toonist IN NEW YORK CITY knows the of 
N. Y. markets. Sell the big magazines. nd 25 in 


coin. 
DON ULSH 


123-38 82nd Road, Dept. W, Kew Gardens, N. Y. 















ALOW Cost PUBLISHING SERVICE 
for Authors 


We print, publish and distribute your manuscripts in 
book and pamphlet format. Send for free folder, 
bo William-Frederick Press 


. 4 Distributing Co., Inc. 
sth St New York 1, N. Y. 
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fyt 
gyre Credit, Social ‘Service, sor 
Entertainment fields. Others 
Hal Geveloped profitable private prac- 
tice, full or spare time, as Personal and 
vocational Counselors. Send for 3,000- 
word TEST LESSON and PROOF book 
FREE. Write today! 


1.6.A.S., Ine., 301 Witholt Bidg., Springfeld 4, Mo. 





MANUSCRIPTS 


Revised with accompanying explanations and 
typed by author of fifteen years experience. Latest 
novel just out. $1.00 per 1000 wds. Mere typing 
and minor editing, 50c per 1000. Reference. A. N. 
Marquis Co.’s Who’s Who On the Pacific Coast. 


MARY S. BARNES 
251 South Oakland Ave. Pasadena 5, Calif. 





WRITERS’ FRIENDS 


"CHECK A DAY FOR FILLERS." Writing 
and marketing magazine fillers; 365 subjects and 
leading markets. 

"99 KINDS OF COLUMNS TO WRITE." What 
to write about and how and where to sell. 

"TRADE JOURNAL DOLLARS." Rounding up 
and writing news and features; list of salable 
articles. 

"$200 A MONTH WITH YOUR CAMERA." 
Camera journalism instructions and forty ways to 
make photos pay! 


"THE WRITER'S BOOKKEEPER.” Know your 


profits and losses; includes manuscript record. 
Fifty cents each or three for dollar 


CRANK A. DICKSON 


1006-A Elizabeth St. 








Anderson, $. C. 
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Romance Western, 205 E. 42nd Street, New 
York 17, N.Y. Mrs. Irma Kalish, Editor, 1847 
S. Kelton Avenue, Los Angeles 25, Calif. Issued 
bi-monthly; 25c a copy; $1.50 a year. “We want 
love stories of the Modern West, 3000 to 15,000 
words, told from heroine’s angle, third person. 
Emphasis on romantic conflict rather than on 
violence. Use western feature articles usually 
emphasizing women’s or romantic angle. Poetry 
up to 24 lines is used. Send manuscripts to editor. 
Report in two weeks. Payment is lc a word and 
up, on acceptance.” 


Book Publishers 


Binfords & Mort, 124 N. W. 9th Avenue, 
Portland 9, Ore. Thomas Binford, Editor. “We 
publish books pertaining to the Pacific North- 
west; prefer non-fiction, historical fiction, plus 
some juveniles. Report in 2 to 6 months. Pay- 
ment is on royalty basis.” 


Harcourt, Brace and Company, 383 Madison 
Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. Robert Giroux, 
Editor. “We publish general fiction and non- 
fiction.” 

Harper & Brothers, 49 E. 33rd Street, New 
York 16, N. Y. Editors: general fiction and non- 
fiction, John Fischer; mysteries, Joan Kahn; 
staple books, George W. Jones; college texts, 
Edward J. Tyler; technical and science books, 
Kenneth Demaree; high school texts, Nathan 
Neal; social and economic books, Ordway Tead; 
religious books, Eugene Exman; medical books, 
Paul Hoeber; juveniles, Ursula Nordstrom. We 
are always glad to consider new material in any 
of these fields. Report in three weeks. Payment 
is on royalty basis.” 

Iroquois Publishing Co., Ine., Iroquois Build- 
ing, Syracuse, N. Y. John Southworth, Editor. 
“We publish school textbooks. Occasionally use 
photographs to illustrate specific topics. Report 
in two weeks. Payment varies; sometimes on 
royalty basis.” 

The Jewish Publication Society of America, 
222 N. 15th Street, Philadelphia 2, Pa. Solomon 
Grayzel, Editor. “We publish fiction, history, 
essays, and biographies of Jewish ifterest. Report 
in three months. Payment on royalty basis.” 

Liveright Publishing Corp., 386 Fourth Ave 
nue, New York 16, N. Y. Arthur Pell, Editor. 
“We publish good non-fiction and fiction over 
60,000 words. Suggest a synopsis and brief 
biographical sketch be sent before sending manu- 
script. Catalog sent free on request. Report in 
2 to 4 weeks. Payment on royalty basis.” 

John W. Luce & Company, 30 Winchester 
Street, Boston 16, Mass. Edmund R. Brown, 
Editor. “We publish fiction, non-fiction, and 
technical books.” 

Rand McNally & Company, 536 S. Clark 
Street, Chicago 5, Ill. Marion Dittman, Editor 
of chain store books and special publications. 
“We publish stories for children eight years of 
age and under, suitable for picture-book format. 
Length, 1000 to 1500 words. Buy only a limited 
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number of stories each year. Report in about 3 
or 4 weeks. Outright payment; no royalty.” 

Macrae Smith Company, 225 S. 15th Street, 
Philadelphia 2, Pa. Edward Shenton, Editor. 
“We publish love stories, western novels, his- 
torical novels, non-fiction of the type of ‘Es- 
pecially Father’; juvenile fiction for ages eight 
and up. No travel books or autobiographies. 
Report in three weeks. Payment on royalty basis, 
according to Authors’ League requirements.” 


Trade Journals 
The Accountants Digest, 13 Bay View Street, 


Burlington, Vt. L. L. Briggs, Editor. Issued 
quarterly; 75c a copy; $3.00 a year. “We use 
articles on accounting. No photographs. Report 


ina month. Payment is lc a word.” 

American Business, 4660 N. Ravenswood Ave- 
nue, Chicago 40, Ill. Eugene Whitmore, Editor. 
Issued monthly; 35c a copy; $4.00 a year. “We 
use a few articles on business methods of success- 
ful companies. Occasionally buy photographs. 
Report in two weeks. Payment is 2c to 3c a 
word, on publication.” 

American Drycleaner, 21 W. Huron Street, 
Chicago 10, Ill. Ken Thomas, Editor. Issued 
monthly; 30c a copy; $3.00 a year. “We will be 
glad to see anything writers may turn up in the 
drycleaning field. Short (500 words) how-to- 
do-it articles are best, telling about some time- 
saving, labor-saving method or homemade device. 
We are also interested in anything newsworthy 
in advertising, employee relations, public rela- 
tions, better management, modernized stores, pro- 
duction, air conditioning, etc. Buy photographs. 
Payment is 2c to 3c a word and $3 to $5 for 
photos, on acceptance.” 

American Milk Review, 92 Warren Street, 
New York 7, N. Y. Norman Myrick, Editor. 
Issued monthly; $2.00 a year. “We like articles 
to run about 1500 words. Subjects must be con- 
cerned with processing and distribution of fluid 
milk — not interested in farm stories. Cost study, 
plant maintenance, employee relations, selling, 
new developments, quality control, etc. Buy 
photographs. Report varies. Payment is Ic to 
1¥ec a word (more when done on assignment) 
and $3.00 per photo, on publication.” 

American Perfumer & Essential Oil Review, 
9 E. 38th Street, New York 16, N. Y. William 
Lambert, Editor. Issued monthly; 30c a copy; 
$3.00 a year. “We want success stories of manu- 
facturers of cosmetics. For example, how the 
Harris Brothers conceived the idea of a cold 
permanent wave and made a tremendous success. 
We like articles telling how sales of cosmetics 
are built up, how new preparations are conceived 
and launched, etc. Buy photographs. Report in 
2 to 3 weeks. Rates vary due to the highly 
technical nature of the articles. Payment on 
publication.” 

Art in Flowers, 855 Avenue of the Americas, 
New York 1, N.Y. Winifred Carriere, Editor. 
Issued monthly; $10.00 a year. “We use about 
24 floral designs each month, with a how-to-do 











MEASURE SERVICE BY THESE POINTS 
$$ MAKE SENSE! 


e@ 15 Years Guiding Writers Right 
® 6 Years Editor National Writer's Magazine 
e@ Author of Articles upon Technique 
PROMPT, CONSTRUCTIVE criticism of Mss. 
Individualized assignments in courses. 
Personal Collaborations. Marketing Help. 
CINCINNATI CLASSES 
Rates: $1.00 per 1000 words te 5000; G0c per 
= poor — fee $3.00. Write for inlermation 
. plays, poetry. collaborations. 
vealen eat end Report upon lovee. Plays. 
VIRGINIA SLAUGHTER 











P. O. Box 56D, Burnet Woods Station ‘ 
Ciacinnati 20. one <> Sees even wee 





TRADE AND CLASS MAGAZINES 


HELP YOU GET AHEAD 


Current single copies of than 1150 different perlodi- 
car soverne very, trade bogincas, profeasion, habbo 
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YOUR MANUSCRIPT 


typed by Professional Typist—Good Quality Bond— 
50c per 1000 ee over 10,000 werds—Minor 
corrections in spelling and punctuation. Free carbon 
—extra first and last page. 


yew HAGMAN 


13725 LeSelle, Apt. Detreit 6, Michigan 
midsasnenieumadl 











Writing a 
Book? 


More than 200 first novels, poetry 
books, textbooks and scholarly studies 
are listed in our catalogue—ail by 
authors who were unpublished before 
they came to us! 

You, too, can benefit from our tested, 
profitable publishing plan which en- 
ables us to edit, design, produce, dis- 
tribute and promote books of all 
types. 

A minimum subsidy, which fre- 
quently proves profitable after the 
sale of as few as 600 copies, applies 
only to the first edition. Subsequent 
editions are published at a straight 
20% royalty. 

Write today for a free copy of our 
mew 32-page brochure, We Can Pub- 
lish Your Book. 


Exposition Press 
DEPT. WB-2 * 251 FOURTH AVE. * NEW YORK 16 

































THERE IS NO ONE WHO WRITES 
EXACTLY AS YOU DO 


You have your own individual ~—_ which is really your 


Don’t destroy this too-complete change. 
, and let me help preserve 
this “‘style’” that is YOU, As a teacher of college Eng- 
lish and a published writer, I think I realize how im- 
portant a writer's individuality is. Of course I will edit 
your manuscript carefully for errors in grammar, spelling, 
etc., but, more important, I will send you a_ written 
appraisal of your style and its possibilities. This ap- 
raisal will include a criticism of the story with out- 
fines for changes in plot or character. My idea is to 
encourage your style along its most natural lines of 
development. My fees are, I believe, very reasonable. 
o dollars for short stories or articles and fifteen 
dollars for novels. Please include return postage, and 
you will receive your manuscript back within a week. 


LOUISE ROSE EPPLEY 
Box 157, Fredonia, N. Y. 
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write-up, photograph, and diagram, stressing 


simple, inexpensive, original floral arrangements, 
We can also use feature articles up to 1500 
words, which must be of interest to the floral 
trade. Use sales promotion ideas and new prod- 
ucts. No payment.” 

Bottling Industry, 107 W. 43rd Street, New 


York 18, N.Y. Dan Burns, Editor. 


Issued 


bi-weekly; 35c a copy; $5.00 a year. “We want 
short, specific news or feature items on the soft 


drink industry. No photographs. 


Report in 2 


to 4 weeks. Payment is 2c a word for original 
material and 1c a word for clip or rewrite from 


clip.” 








MANUSCRIPTS TYPED 


Promptly, efficiently. on good quality Bond. Minor 
corrections if desired, carbon copy, extra first and 
last page. Mailed flat. 50c per 1,000 words. 


ELLEN N. TOMPKINS 
301 Yarmouth St. Norfolk 10, Virginia 











“BE PREPARED!" 


Be sure your scripts are READY to market, er you 
waste money and effort! Writers’ magazine editor avail- 
able to help you. Send card for information and rates. 


J. HARRIS GABLE 
"Your Literary Servant"* 
(Ref.: Who’s Who In America) 
19957 Van Owen Canoga Park, Celifornia 











MANUSCRIPT TYPING 


Prompt, Accurate, Dependable 


Corrasable bond. Electric typewriter. Carbon free. 
Mailed fiat. Book lengths: 12%e per page, about 50c 
per 1000 words. Shorts 15c per page, about 60c per M. 


FRANCES HOLLINGSHEAD 


Orinda 2054 
12 La Cintilla Avenue Orinda, California 








BOOK WRITERS 


Let my creative re-writing of your novel or non-fiction 
book pave the way to success for YOU. My clients are 
selling. I edit, correct, polish, revise where necessary, and 
= your material in its very best shape for publication. 

turned to you typewritten, all ready for the publisher. 
$1.25 per thousand words, carbon copy included. Terms may 
be arranged. 


EDITH M. NAILL Box 94 Gower, Missouri 



















AUTHOR'S EDITIONS 


Have your poems, essays, etc., privately printed 
In attractive book form. Reasonable prices for 
small, fine editions. 

Fer further particulars write 


CECIL L. ANDERSON 
11032 McVine Ave. 


Sunland, Calif, 
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NIELSEN'S 
MAGAZINE & BOOK SHOP—WE SPECIALIZE IN 
BACK NUMBERS 


SEND YOUR WANTS—WE QUOTE 
7806 MELROSE AVE. LOS ANGELES 446, CALIF. 

















Cleaning & Laundry World, 1114 First Ave- 
nue, New York 21, N. Y. Charlie MacDermut, 


Editor. 


Issued monthly; 25c a copy; $2.00 a 


year. “We use business articles only—promotion 
of laundry and cleaning sales; improved produc- 
tion methods; new plants with special features; 
employee relations; etc. Maximum length, 1000 


words; shorts welcome. 
usually needed. Report in 2 to 30 days. 


Pictures, with articles, 


Pay- 


ment is 2e a word and $2.50 per photo, 30 days 
after acceptance.” 

Confectioners Journal, 437 Chestnut Street, 
Philadelphia 6, Pa. Walter Wesley, Editor. Issued 
monthly; 35c a copy; $3.00 a year. “We want 
articles pertaining to unusual kinds of merchan- 
dising and distribution of candy products or 
manufacturing processes, approximately 1200 to 


1500 words. 
days. 


No photographs. 


Report in 30 


Payment is 2c a word, on publication.” 


The Creamery Journal, Box 298, Waterloo, 
Iowa. W. F. Hanssen, Editor. Issued monthly; 
10c a copy; $1.00 a year. “We run occasional 
feature stories on new or outstanding butter 
manufacturing plants in the United States. Buy 
photographs of interiors or exteriors of new but- 
ter manufacturing plants. Report usually in a 
week. Payment is 25c per column inch.” 

The Crown, Crown Cork & Seal Co., Inc., 
P. O. Box 1837, Baltimore 3, Md. N. D. Grasty, 


Editor. 


Issued monthly; free. 


“We use semi- 


technical articles of interest to our customers: 


dairies, bottlers, brewers, canners, wholesale gro- 
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cers. Photographs should accompany articles. 
No fixed rates; payment on acceptance.” 

Drug Progress, 77 W. Washington Street, Chi- 
cago 2, Ill. Thomas J. Vratny, Editor. Issued 
monthly; 20c a copy; $1.50 a year. “We use 
1000 to 2000 word articles on drug store mer- 
chandising, pharmacy law interpretations (nar- 
cotics, etc.), new drugs. No photographs. Report 
in a week. Everything is ordinarily staff-written. 
No established rates; depends upon our valuation.” 

Hosiery Merchandising, 1 Madison Avenue, 
New York 10, N. Y. Olive Graham, Editor. 
Issued monthly. “We use articles about hosiery 
departments in stores throughout the country— 
what has been done to improve sales, the stock 
setup, the ability of salesgirls. Buy photographs. 
Report in two weeks. Payment is 85c per inch, 
on publication.” 

Infants’ @ Children’s Review, 1170 Broadway, 
New York 1, N. Y. Dorothy Stote, Editor. 
Issued monthly; 25c a copy; $2.00 a year. “We 
want articles on new ideas and special promo- 
tions that specialty shops and department stores 
have used to attract business. Buy photographs. 
Report immediately. Payment is 1'%c a word, $3 
for photo and caption, and $1 for news items.” 

Liquor Store and Dispenser, 205 E. 42nd 
Street, New York 17, N. Y. Frank Haring, Edi- 
tor. Issued monthly; 30c a copy; $3.00 a year. 
“We use ‘how to make money’ stories for wine 
and liquor stores, taverns, cocktail lounges, etc. 





Buy photographs only with articles. Report in 
ten days. Payment is 1c a word and up.” 

The Midwestern Druggist, 20 W. 9th Street 
Building, Suite 610, Kansas City 6, Mo. William 
A. Franklin, Managing Editor. Issued monthly; 
30c a copy; $3.00 a year. “We want articles on 
design, merchandising, or promotional ideas that 
will result in added profit or reduced overhead 
for the average druggist. Especially desirable 
are articles based on the actual experience of a 
specific druggist. Our area only: Missouri, Kan- 
sas, Nebraska, Iowa, Oklahoma, and Arkansas. 
Buy photographs. Report in a week. Payment 
is 1c a word, on acceptance.” 


The Milk Dealer, 1445 N. 5th Street, Mil- 


waukee 12, Wis. E. K. Slater, Editor. Issued 
monthly; 25c a copy; $2.00 a year. “We use 
articles from 1000 to 1500 words. Buy photo- 


graphs. Report in 1 or 2 weeks. Payment is Ic 
a word and $1 to $3 per photo, on publication.” 

Modern Pharmacy, Parke, Davis & Company, 
Detroit 32, Mich. George A. Bender, Editor. 
Issued bi-monthly. ‘““We want articles and features 
that will help retail druggists in the conduct of 
their businesses. While major emphasis is on 
the professional (prescription) side of retail 
pharmacy, all related departments and phases of 
drug store operation are of interest, provided 
constructive, useful ideas are presented. These 
may be in the form of suggestions or discussions 
of new ideas; records of individual successes; 





WHAT WE DO 


We read, analyse, criticise (see below) 
supervise and direct manuscript revision. 
Revise short stories, novelettes, books, plays, 
radio scripts, articles. Give instruction 
through medium of writer's own manuscript. 


Assign professional, tested writers and critics 
to give you the service you need. (See oppo- 
site column). 


Act as agents for all forms of literary work. 


other services—such 


REVISION= COLLABORATION 


We maintain a staff of literary specialists. Also, subject to call, several high-calibre writers 
for special assignments on a free-lance basis. Thus, our organization is fully qualified to 
supply any type of literary help you may require. 





SEND A MANUSCRIPT for analysis and criticism. RATES: 50 cents per 1,000 words. Mini- 
mum, $2.50 per manuscript. Special rates for book-lengths over 75,000 words. 
as complete revision, collaboration, direction, ghosting—based on 
amount of help required. Criticism fees apply on total cost of further work. 

Please write details of help wanted, and ask for circular. 


Established in Hollywood ten years. 


H. D. BALLENGER 
1509 Crossroads of the World, 102-D Hollywood 28, California 


HOW WE DO IT 


You send manuscript. A writer-critic reads, 
analyzes, determines story's merits or faults. 
If ready to market, we require 10% commis- 
sion. If not ready, we so advise and, with 
your permission, outline a program in your 
behalf. 

For this service you advance a reasonable 
cash fee. In addition, on ghosting and heavy 
revision jobs, you allow our writer an extra 
percentage of the sales price. This enables 
us to engage a name writer, and vastly in- 
creases the sales possibilities. 


Fees for 































WRITE FOR THE JUVENILES 


Begin at the beginning an end up selling, The most 


comprehensive cou: on Pine market, covering 

very phase of (3A fk article writing a tots te teens. 
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MARJORIE M DAVIDSON 

P. O. Bex 1 Laceyville, Peana. 








MANUSCRIPT TYPING 


Prompt, efficient service. 
Carbon and extra first page free. 20 Ib. bond. 
50c a thousand words 


RUBY WATSON 
RR. 3 Nashville, Ind. (Brown Ce.) 











POETRY WRITERS 





do to make salable. Oftentimes a few simple 
clear, ho BSAA OY... - 5 fee 
me en how te make them acceptable to editors. 
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14 yeers—critic and writer 


Overtock Drive Heatiagtos, New Yerk 





ONE DOLLAR 


brings constructive criticism on any length typed 
manuscript. Established author. Return envelope 
and postage required. 


MARION PHILLIPS 
11400 Mt. Gieasen A Tujunga, Callfernia 








MANUSCRIPT TYPING EXPERTLY DONE 


Quality bond 
Extra carbon 
50c per 1000 words 


LOIS ANDERSEN 


_ a of 6126 am. A o° " , 
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RAY HIBBELER 
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picture-stories developing particular points; or 
‘how they did it’ narratives. Short, human- 
interest articles, hobbies, and stories of off-the- 
beaten-path drug stores occasionally will be ac- 
cepted. Only stories that are offered for exclusive 
use in Modern Pharmacy are wanted. Stories 
must be kept ‘short and to the point. One-page 
(500-800 words) and two-page (1000-1500 words) 
with photos are preferred. Long stories will be re- 
jected, or cut down, unless of especial interest. 
Writers are advised to query before preparing or 
submitting stories, giving a brief outline of the 
story, what treatment is intended to be used, and 
what pictures are available. If a particular drug 
store is concerned, it is imperative that the store 
name and address be given for purposes of ap- 
proval. Report as quickly as possible. Payment is 
3c a word up to 1000 words and 2c a word over 
1000 words. Bonuses may be allowed if in the 
opinion of the editors the story is of exceptional 
interest, or on special assignments. Rates for 
photos, unless otherwise arranged, are $5 for each 
published picture.” 

National Rug Cleaner, 114 E. 32nd Street, 
New York 16, N. Y. Marion Dooley, Editor. 
Issued monthly; 35c a copy; $3.50 a year. “We 
want angle stories on rug cleaning plants, high- 
lighting some phase they do very well. Buy 
photographs. Report in a month. Payment is 
lc a word and $3.50 per photo, on publication.” 

Photographic Trade News, 1114 First Avenue, 
New York 21, N. Y. Charlie MacDermut, Editor. 
Issued monthly. “We want articles on sales pro- 
motion, merchandising, systems, window displays. 
In fact, anything that brings in more business. 
Buy photographs with articles. Report in 2 to 
30 days. Payment is 2c a word and $2.50 per 
photo, 30 days after acceptance.” 

Ready-To-Wear Scout, 1055 Sixth Avenue, 
New York 18, N. Y. William F. James, Editor. 
Issued bi-monthly; $5.00 a year. “We want 
mostly ‘how-to’ articles in women’s wearing ap- 
parel field: How to sell slow-moving merchandise, 
etc. Occasionally buy photographs. Report in a 
week. Payment is lc a word and up.” 

THE REPORTER of Direct Mail Advertising, 
17 E. 42nd Street, New York 17, N. Y. Henry 
Hoke, Editor. Issued monthly; 50c a copy; $6.00 
a year. “Our editorial material is sent in to us 
by our readers.” 

Savings Bank Journal, 100 Stevens Avenue, 
Mount Vernon, N. Y. Harold E. Group, Editor. 
Issued monthly; 50c a copy; $5.00 a year. “We 
use articles dealing with subjects directly pertain- 
ing to or allied with mutual savings banking pro- 
grams, problems or developments. Also publish 
articles on mortgages, insurance and investments 
if they contain a savings angle. Rarely buy 
photographs. Report in a month. Rate of pay- 
ment varies.” 

Southeastern Drug Journal, 306 Bona Allen 
Building, Atlanta 3, Ga. R. D. Rainey, Editor. 
Issued monthly; 25c a copy; $2.00 a year. “We 
want only material relating to drug retailing, 
500 words and up. Buy photographs only with 
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manuscripts. Payment is 30c per published inch, 
on publication.” 

Southern Dairy Products Journal, 101 Marietta 
Street Building, Atlanta, Ga. Clyde H. Lamar, 
Editor. Issued monthly; 25c a copy; $2.00 a 

. “We use articles up to 1500 words on dairy 
plants of the South and Southwest. Buy photo- 
graphs. Report in 2 to 3 weeks. Payment is Ic 
a word and $2.00 per photo, on publication.” 

Tile and Till, Box 618, Indianapolis 6, Ind. 
B. R. Mull, Editor. Issued 6 times a year; free 
to retail druggists, drug clerks, pharmacy students 
and instructors. “We use articles of interest to 
selected audience mentioned above. Buy photo- 
graphs. Report in three days. Payment is on 
acceptance.” 

Western Bottler, 4328 Sunset Blvd., Los An- 
geles 27, Calif. Lewis L. Darling, Editor. Issued 
monthly; 35c a copy; $2.00 a year. “All material 
is subject to editing or revision by us. Buy 
photographs, glossy 8x10 preferred. Report in a 
month. Payment is 60c per column inch as pub- 
lished, on publication.” 

Western Confectioner, 4328 Sunset Blvd., Los 
Angeles 27, Calif. A. B. Wescott, Editor. Issued 
monthly; 25c a copy; $2.00 a year. “We use 
articles of 1000 to 1200 words on candy store 
merchandising or sales ideas; candy manufac- 
turers; plant articles if news value. Eleven 
Western states and Texas only. Also articles on 
supermart, theater, or department store display 
or merchandising that is a ‘little different’ or is 
bringing unusual results. Buy photographs. Pay- 
ment is 1¥%ec a word and $3.00 for photos, on 
publication.” 

Western Sporting Goods Review, 4328 Sunset 
Blvd., Los Angeles 27, Calif. Lewis L. Darling, 
Editor. Issued monthly; 35c a copy; $2.00 a 
year. “All material is subject to editing or revision 
by us. Buy photographs, glossy 8x10 preferred. 
Report in a month. Payment is 60c per column 
inch as published, on publication.” 





WRITERS, 











NOW YOU CAN 
WRITE TO SELL 


Entirely New, Stimulating Method of 
Developing Creative Literary Ability 
Makes Successful Writing Easier, 
More Certain. 


Beeome the writer you have always wanted to be. 
THE CREATIVE ABILITY DEVELOPER 
shews you how. Through a fascinating series of 
charts, daily reports, tests and unique methods 
you make the most of your ability. 

There is nothing else quite like this new train- 
Ing. Ne tedious “assignments™. .. no cut-and- 
dried examples . . . no lengthy lessons... . 
You are aided to write freely, joyously, at the 
peak of your capacity. 





SUCCESSFUL AUTHOR FINDS 
GOLD MINE IN NEW TRAINING METHOD 


I want to say that I greatly enjoyed studying 
the Creative Ability Developer and making 
out the daily reports. Both have been a 
great help to me. You may be interested 
to know that during the past three months 
I have sold seven articles, twelve short 
stories and twenty-three poems—a_ total 
wordage of 87,000.—E. Guy Talbott, Pasa- 
dena, Cal. 


CONSTRUCTIVE NEW TRAINING in 


Writing fiction, non-fiction, plays, ete. Usable 
plotting methods for articles and fiction. How to 
develop your imagination and ingenuity. How to 
overcome inhibitions that impede success. The 
way to greater, more steady production of mss. 
Hew to write better in your own ratural way. 


Completely Different 
Intensely Stimulating 
Highly Practical 











Write today for full information. 


SIMPLIFIED TRAINING COURSE 


1836 CHAMPA STREET DENVER 2, COLORADO 





THE SIMPLIFIED TRAINING COURSE 

1836 Champa Street, Deaver 2, Colorade 

Send me information about the new training, The Creative 
Ability Developer, without cost or obligation to me. 




















By Leo Shull 


It’s A PLEASURE To report that playwrights 
are coming into their own this year in the 
Broadway theatre. A cycle, as they say in 
Hollywood, has struck the theatre. Play- 
wrights are being cherished, fondled, babied 
and endowed with cash. 

The Dramatists Guild has just helped 
set up a group of 30 playwrights under 
the sponsorship of a half dozen eminent 
producers and playwrights. These 30 will 
be taught in seminars, admitted free to 
Broadway plays, invited to dress rehearsals, 
and financed in several ways. For instance, 
John Golden just sent $2,000 to be used 
for the group’s benefit and the Playwrights 
Company donated $2,000. For full details, 
write the Dramatists Guild at 6 E. 39th 
Street, New York. 

Then, the Arts of the Theatre Founda- 
tion, set up by Edward Kook, a wealthy 
merchant in theatrical lighting equipment 
(Century Lighting Company), is award- 
ing $2,000 to each playwright who wins 
in a competition for the best plays sub- 
mitted to this Foundation. There are no 
strings, no entrance fees. Mr. Kook, who 
invests as an “Angel” in Broadway shows, 
is anxious to discover new playwrights. 
“Everything starts with the playwright,” 
says Mr. Kook, “and it is amazing the 
theatre doesn’t try to seed its bed so that 
more playwrights will develop. Tell your 
writers to send their scripts to us so that 
we can find more playwrights.” His ad- 
dress is 419 W. 55th Street. 

The newspapers have also taken up the 
cudgels. Many stories are appearing about 
the need for new playwrights to rejuvenate 
the theatre. The Times and Herald Tri- 
bune are particularly interested in the 
cause. 
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Of the 30 shows which have opened 
on Broadway this season, 8 have been by 
new names, which is unusual. Then too, 
in desperation, new producers have been 
reading the works of new playwrights to 
find good scripts. They do not get the plays 
of famous playwrights, for these go to the 
established producers. 

* s * 


Something happened in New York a few 
days ago, and, with permission, we are 
reprinting the story as written by Robert 
Coleman, a drama critic and editor on the 
New York Mirror: 


Moss Hart registered emphatic dis- 
agreement yesterday, at a meeting of 
the Drama Desk, with the recent 
optimistic views on the state of the 
theatre expressed by Richard Rodgers 
and Oscar Hammerstein in talks and 
articles. 

“The theatre is bankrupt,” said 
Hart. “It is no longer a healthy pro- 
fession. It doesn’t offer security or 
continuity. It is now a kind of racket, 
an in-and-out business.” 

Rodgers and Hammerstein contend 
that there is nothing wrong with the 
“Fabulous Invalid,” a title, inciden- 
tally, coined by Hart for a play. They 
point out that though there are fewer 
theatres and productions today, hit 
shows have immensely long and profit- 
able engagements. 

To which Hart replied: “The thea- 
tre today is on a suicidal economic 
basis. There is no way for newcomers 
to learn their jobs. The theatre is a 
dangerously narrowing thing. It is no 
longer a part of our cultural life, but 
rather a New York hobby. 

“Theatre-going used to be a habit, 
but the $6 ticket makes that impos- 
sible. Now it has become a means 
for celebrating birthdays and anni- 
versaries. 

“Rodgers and Hammerstein’s senti- 
mentality,” thought Hart, “is danger- 
ous. It glosses over the theatre’s ills 


in easy form. I’m just as stage struck 
as they are—that’s why I’m not in 
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Hollywood—but intelligent action is 
necessary to stave off disaster.” 

Hart believes that a “beginning” 
must be made, that “all branches of 
the theatre must make concessions.” 
Today he will present a recommenda- 
tion to the Dramatists Guild toward 
that end. “The Guild has been a 
palliative, but that is not enough.” 

Hart, who directed Miss Liberty, 
was followed by Robert E. Sherwood, 
who authored the musical’s book and 
co-produced it with Hart. 

Sherwood was in agreement with 
Hart’s opinions. He thought that Rod- 
gers and Hammerstein’s optimism was 
induced by the success of South Pacific. 

“It’s easy to take a romantic view 
of thankfulness resulting from having 
South Pacific on your hands,” he said, 
“but if you took a realistic view of the 
theatre you’d get out of it. 

“The theatre,” he added, “is like a 
beautiful woman. She betrays and de- 
ceives you, but you cannot get away 
from her.” 

Both Sherwood and Hart were 
alarmed by the decline of the number 
of producers with permanent staffs, 
who put their own money into pro- 
ductions. They were opposed to the 
current methods of financing through 
numerous auditions and the sale of 
small pieces of shows to angels. 

“One ‘investor,’” recalled Sher- 
wood, “even has his own press agent.” 

In answer to a question from the 
floor, Sherwood and Hart agreed that 
it was easier for authors to do and 
critics to review a musical than a 
straight play. Though they agreed 
that the “Fabulous Invalid” is crit- 
ically ill, both admitted they were 
working on new plays! There’s no busi- 
ness like show business—even an ailing 
show business. 


We attended this meeting. There were 30 
drama reporters there and all of them 
were waiting. But the one suggestion we 
hoped to hear from Hart and Sherwood, 
a theatre subsidized with Federal funds, 


was not forthcoming. 








practical 
playwrighting 


is an individually slanted course for begin- 
ners and professionals accenting stage, radio 
and television writing, then specialization. 
TV writers find playwrighting background 
invaluable. Send for literature. If within com- 
muting distance, ask for details of the monthly 
Weekend Workshop. 


e@ MORT and MARJORIE FREER 


FREER GALLERIES © BERLIN, CONNECTICUT 





A GHOST COMPOSER 


of complete confidential service to songwriters 
and lyricists—from the nebulous lyric to the 
hummed recording—a completely satisfactory 
song results. Write for details. 


E. A. MARTIN 


43 Sumner St, artford 5, Conn. 











PROMPT TYPING SERVICE 


Novels, Stories, Books, Plays, Radio, Poems 
EDITORS appreciate and BUY readily manuscripts in 
correct style, with flawless spelling, punctuation and 
grammar. 20-lb. Corrasable Bond. Carbon copy. 

60c per 1000 words. 15c per finished page. Send mss. at 
once, or 3c stamp brings information with Sample Sheet. 


MARIE ADAMS 1612 High Street Des Moines, lowa 








IF YOUR STORIES DON'T SELL 


You need the kind of help which twenty years of pt 
ence as a magazine editor qualifies me to give you. I can 
show - how to make your stories editorial! 


y e, 
you where to submit them for sale. Low rates for 


23D Green Street 


experienced and practical assistance for writers. NO FEE 
FOR. 


READING and report on short story manuscripts. 


MAITLAND LEROY OSBORNE 
LITERARY INSTRUCTOR 
Wollaston 70, Mass. 








Are You Looking 
for a Publisher? 


Ask for Booklet F which shows how profitable 
publication can be achieved cooperatively. 


VANTAGE PRESS, Inc. 
35 So. William St., New York 4 








WRITERS’ REJECTS 
MANUSCRIPT CLINIC 


e If you have been getting rejects, you need 
a detailed analysis of your work. 

@ Unless a manuscript is technically sound 

it hasn't a chance with an editor. 

Hundreds of writers have claimed our criti- 

cisms are TOPS. Why not let us help you, 

tool 


Rates: $1.00 per thousand words, minimum $3. 
Poems $2.00 


Moke Checks Payable to 
WRITERS’ REJECTS 
268 Bleecker St., Dept. 3, New York 14, N. Y. 











ARE YOU A WRITER 
WHO REFUSES TO BE LICKED? 


My Coaching Plan takes the stories you have 
and shows you how to replot and rewrite 
them into salable form. Then, as your agent, 
I market them for you. We will work together 
on your first submission — at HALF PRICE. 


My book MODERN WRITERS contains 
articles by top selling authors in all fields 
which will help you to achieve success. 
FREE Talent Quiz with each book order. 
Was $5.00. NOW only $3.00. 


MARY KAY TENNISON 


Authors’ Agent and Counsellor 
16604 S. Berendo Ave., Gardena, Calif. 








Manuscript typing done accurately and 
neatly with minor corrections in spelling 
and grammar, carbon free; 60c per 1000 
words; poetry 2c per line; prompiness guar- 
anteed. Our typing service will help you 
sell your work. 


STRATHMERE WRITERS BUREAU 
P. O, Box 52 Strathmere, New Jersey 





HARD-TO-SELL BOOKS WANTED 


We'd like a look at that book you can’t sell. Our sym- 

thetic editorial guidance will steer you straight to the 
Pest publishing possibilities. Or if your book is of = 
cialized appeal, we will show you how you can profitably 
publish it yourself. Special help for beginners. 


Asthors’ and Publishers’ Service 
24-25 77th Street Jacksos Heights, New York 








FREE READING 12 STORIES 


Magazine editor will read one 1000-word short-short 
each month, correct it, criticize it, etc., if you enroll 
for FICTION TECHNIQUE LIFIED by Walter 
N. DesMarias. 12 lessons—one each month. Full 
year’s instruction only $10.00. Enroll today for a 
year of pleasure and profit. 


AERICAM ENGLISH MAGAZINE 


ammoad, Ind 











SONG WRITERS 


Complete Music Arranging, Printing and 
Publishing Service. 
CINEMART MUSIC PUBLISHERS 
Est, 1938 


6606 Sunset Blvd., Hollywood 28, Calif. 











DISCOURAGED? 


Have you sold a yarn or so and can't get any farther? 
Tell you what I'll do: Send me your best story to 
words, plus $3.00 for reading and analysis fee, and if 
1 tke the yarn I'll re-write it and submit to editors 
without additional expense to you. If it sells we split 
50-50! How does that sound, pal? Envelope and re- 
turn postage, please. 


THE DOCTOR 
1616 E. Fourth S#. Tuesen, Ariz. 





We'd like to take a little time to talk 
about how a script should be typed. Al- 
though the contents of a script may be 
vastly more professional than its appear- 
ance, in 90 out of 100 cases, the appear- 
ance and merit of a play are related. Pro- 
ducers, play agents, and directors have 
vouched for the truth of this statement. 


Of the scripts we see, 75 per cent are 
not typed properly. Professional scripts 
are typed in one way, and one way only. 
If a script deviates from this style, it im- 
mediately tags the author as amateur, and 
his work as doubtful reading. Although 
it costs $20 to $40 to have-a professional 
typing service type several copies of your 
play, if you are serious about getting your 
show on Broadway, you had better have it 
typed professionally. 

First, do not be guided by the appearance 
of a play as you find it in a book or play- 
book printed by a publishing house. They 
have to save space. Dialogue should be 
double-spaced, like this: 


JOHN 
(entering) 

Who’s here? 

MARY 
I am. 

JOHN 
Where? 

MARY 
Here. 


Don’t give many parenthetical explana 
tions of what happens when your char 
acters speak. In other words, don’t do 
this: 


JOHN 


(Entering with a bag of pretzels, he 
takes a peep around the room. He is 
nervous, tense and has just left his uncle 
who is a retired linen manufacturer with 
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two plants, one in Sheboygen, another in 
Pumice, Arizona.) Who’s there? 


MARY 


(She looks coyly at him, realizing he is 
burdened with a bag of pretzels, probably 
the wrong brand with too much salt.) 
I am. 


If you want someone to guide you in 
getting your script typed correctly, send it 
to a fellow we know who charges $10 for 
preparing your script correctly. You will 
have to pay the cost of typing separately. 
His name is Allen Zwerdling, and his office 
is at 128 W. 48th Street. 


For a typist who does beautiful work 
and is rapid, we suggest Dorothy Albert 
who has been typing scripts for theatrical 
people for 15 years and who knows how a 
script should look. Among her clients are 
such well-known playwrights as George S. 
Kaufman, producers like Ben Boyar, etc. 
She’s at 74 W. 89th Street, Tra 7-8148. 
Mention this column and she may give a 
special rate. 

It costs about $10 to have your script 
read by a reader for a film company, per- 
haps a few dollars less, if you negotiate. 
Send a letter to this department and we’ll 
forward it. If you want your script read 
by a Broadway drama critic on a daily 
paper, send a letter to this department 
and we'll forward to you the name and 
address of a reader who charges $10. He 
writes an analysis and tells you where you 
can send the play. 

For $50 you can have your play taken 
care of, that is guided and nursed along, 
read by several little theatre directors, sum- 
mer theatre directors, analysis made and 
soon. The fellow to contact is Mr. Zwerd- 
ling at 128 W. 48th Street. 

If you want an agent to read your play 
and write an analysis and report, there are 
several professional ones who charge from 
$10 to $25 for that service. One who has 
an excellent reputation is Frieda Fishbein, 
11 W. 42nd Street. 

You may think it disagreeable to be told 
that you should pay money after you’ve 
labored over a play, instead of being paid 
money. From our experience, we know 








AUTHOR OF 90 PUBLISHED PLAYS 


OFFERS EXPERIENCE 


WHY IS THE THEATRE SICK? THE THEATRE 
NEEDS MORE PLAYWRIGHTS! 


Some 35 firms supply the amateur theatre with 
plays. Somewhere tonight a play is being pre- 
sented by a group of local players with an an- 
nual intake of between four and eight million 
dollars! 

Send your play to me and I will go over it act 
by act, page by page, and give you an honest 
appraisal. If there is a market for your play 
(Broadway, Moving Pictures, or Books) I will tell 
you about it... how and where to sell! 

If I feel that your play needs and merits re- 
writing and revision, I'll put you on the right track. 

Here is what Joseph Singer, Box 383, Salem, 
Oregon says: “ a million for your consci- 
entious criticism of ‘Christmas Harvest.’ You'll hear 
from me again... for it’s rare indeed to find a 
critic who i t with the te- 
dious analysis required to appraise an author's 
work. I wish there were more of your tribe.”’ 
Thanks a million to you, Mr. Singer! 


The reading fee and critical analysis for 
three-act plays is $15.00. ... for one-act 
plays $5.00. You pay no more. 


JAMES F. STONE 

6758 HOLLYWOOD BOULEVARD 

HOLLYWOOD 28, CALIFORNIA 
ROOM 200 











PROFESSIONAL MANUSCRIPT TYPING 


Expertly typed on IBM executive machine. Minor 
corrections; good bond paper; one carbon and 
extra first page; 60 cents per M; prompt service. 


5507 Mission St. San Francisco, Calif. 











Your Song Lyric or Poems will have a 
greater value if set to music. Send penny 
postcard for details regarding melody 


service. 
MUSIC BY MILNER 


3454 McCracken Ave. skegon, Michigaa 





How much is your writing futare 
worth to you? 


ONE RE-BUILT STORY 


gives you mastery in writing that will bring new 
vitality, freshness, and appeal into all = your 
future work. You will begin to write you 
have dreamed of writing, with new joy a | con- 
fidence, a new understanding of what makes 
stories sell, new ability to handle plot and style. 
You assume no risk — my guarantee of jac- 
tion is backed by 12 years of successful work 
with writers. 

Send your story with $4. be “4 west you will 
receive a 2500-word report (1) complete 


detailed analysis; (2) col abSnation on important 
sections of the story; (3) po-pigtting » 1, my spe- 
cial Dynamic Plot method. ‘A re-built 

an adventure in writing.” 


Bayard D. York 
204 Raymond Road 


story is 


West Hartford 7, Coan. 











7 PAGE ANALYSIS 


For Reading and Seven Page $9.00) 
Analysis of your writings and - 
sales possibilities, enclose $2 per script (to 
4000 words} plus return postage. 50c a 
1000 words thereafter. Novels $5. Then, 
if necessary, my writers will rewrite for you 
on a 50-50 basis. When you sell, pay 50% 
of the proceeds less the preliminary revi- 
sion expenses. Particular attention paid to 
Beginning Writers. Positively no personal 
interviews, please. 
RALPH NATHAN 


{Since 1932) 
814 44th Avenue, San Francisco 21, Calif. 













AUTHORS 
YOUR MANUSCRIPT IS WORTHY 
OF THE BEST PRESENTATION 


Call or Write SARA K. STILLMAN for 


Quality Bon eng and extra first 
last pages included 
Reasonable Rates 


215 E. 73 Street, New York 21, N. Y. 


GHOSTWRITER 


Twenty years experience in mending writing for 
marketing. | do not tell what to do. | do it for 


Circle 6-7441 





you. Reference women's WHO'S WHO. Corre- 
spondence requires return postage. 


NATALIE NEWELL 
Miami 33, Florida 








2964 Aviation, W.D. 









a “THOUGHT-STIMULATOR” ial develop 
imagination; Write Forcefully; FIND YOURSELF 

and Your Big Opportunity. FREE FOLDER. 
* Write FRANK TIBOLT, 6258D N. 4th St., Phila., Pa 


HOME STUDY COURSES FOR WRITERS 


6 lessons in each. 
First lesson in either course sent for FREE-WILL offering 
with = No obligation 
» Seearry E PERSONALITY. 
2 suns ACTER ANALYSIS. 
3. P tHOLOGY FOR WRITERS. 
Order by Ahn 
DAVID BRANDON, LL. B. Ph. D. 
Studio of Expression 
IRONTON, MISSOURI 


CANADIAN MANUSCRIPT TYPIST 


Y use¢ri ratel d eat 
ood quate Sena pues. ? > one 00D word: 


or corrections, carbon copy. extra first 
pages included free. All inquiries promptly cio 


IDA SINGER 


WRITERS of POETRY 


Send us one of your best poems {ony subject) at once, 
for consideration as song material — we'll send you 
information on how to convert your poem into a song; 
Rhyming Dicti 

















also a very useful onary. 


RICHARD BROTHERS 
25 WOODS BUILDING 


CHICAGO 1, ILLINOIS 
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that such professional guidance is often 
very helpful. Long after you have for. 
gotten the cost, the advice of a good coun- 
sellor will remain with you. 

If there is a book called Playwriting for 
Broadway in your local library, consult it. 
Even though we wrote it, we can say truth- 
fully that in Hollywood, where you find 
the greatest congregation of highly paid 
writers, one library has 10 copies with 
each carrying the notation, “This book 
may be kept only one week.” (The book 
may be obtained from Wrirer’s Dicgst 
for $2.00.) 

Do you have a drama critic on your 
local paper? Go to see him. Show him 
your play and ask him to read it and 
advise you. This is a very important con- 
tact for you. Furthermore, it often means 
publicity, for you and the script. 

Don’t become discouraged too easily. 
Discouragement causes the highest mortal- 
ity in playwriting. Arthur Miller, who 
wrote Death of a Salesman, told us that 
before he wrote the play he had given him- 
self just 6 more months to succeed. Then 
he was going to return to selling merchan- 
dise. 

* cd # 


The flowering of off-Broadway groups 
continues in New York. These groups are 
easy to approach. Directors read your play 
more quickly, and if they find a good script 
it is produced promptly. The Broadway 
big-wigs come to see the show and look 
it over for the big-time. Here are some 
more groups that have been set up re 
cently: 

Players Group, 466 Grand St. The di- 
rector is Stephen Van Gluck. They put on 
a show that runs for a week or so, and 
their shows attract professional attention. 

Empire State Opera Company Work- 
shop, 115 W. 73rd Street. Work with 
young and new talent. Mme. Grace Doree 
is the director. 

Playarte Troupe, 347 E. 72nd Street. 
John Cosgrove is directing their first pro- 
duction. He is president of the New York 
Stage Manager’s Club and a very compe- 
tent fellow. 


Walton Community Theatre, 196th 
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Street and Jerome Avenue. Write Hubert 
Rolling, or phone him at WA 7-4356. 

The Artists Company, 2056 E. 16th 
Street, Brooklyn. Franklyn Elliot is direc- 
tor. Phone is DE 2-7521. They have a 
group of actors who do serious plays. 

Theatre Today, Al Saxe, director. Write 
him care of Hudson Guild Theatre, New 
York City, or phone CH 4-0795. You may 
also reach Mr. Saxe at his home, 219 E. 
24th Street. This is a remarkably talented 
group of actors, and Mr. Saxe is a fine 
director. They do serious plays with social 
content. 

In each instance we suggest you send a 
one page or two page synopsis of your work 
(don’t worry about plagiarism) and ask if 
you may send your script for consideration. 
These people will not charge you a fee. 
Be sure not to send out a script unless you 
have several copies left at home. 

Ruth Donnelly, a film actress, notifies 
us that she is looking for a good comedy 
play for a woman 45 years old. She has 
been on the stage for many years and has 
been a featured player in Hollywood in 
almost 100 films. The last two were The 
Bells of St. Marys and The Snake Pit. 
Send your plays to her at Box 898, Grand 
Central Post Office, New York 17. 





Part-Time Writers 
Sir: 


We would be glad to hear from any writers in 
the New York area, for the purpose of inviting 
them to attend our bi-weekly meetings held to 
read and criticize new manuscripts. 

The group, small enough to be friendly but 
large enough to give any writer a varied reaction 
to his work, has no hard and fast rules but pre- 
fers members who, if not published, are past the 
dreaming stage and are really producing. We 
have in our number more playwrights than are 
common to most writers’ groups but every meet- 
ing sees all forms of writing represented, from 
articles to short stories, novels, and even poetry. 

Though a number of us have had repeated 
sales, we all have to fit our writing in with earn- 
ing a living as office workers, psychiatrists, nurses, 
housewives, etc. Most of us are in our early 
thirties but we have no restrictions as to age, 
face, creed, color, or degree of professional com- 
petence. 

Dona.p VINING, 

The Freelancers, 

317 West 56th Street, 

New York 19, N. Y. 








SHORT STORY WRITING 
How te write, what to write, and where to sell 

Our courses in Short Story Writing, Juvenile Writing, 
Article Writing, Versification, and others, offer oo 
criticiam; » honest, practical advice; real teaching. 

For full particulars and a sample copy of the WRITER'S 
MONTHLY, write today to: 


The Home Correspondence School 
70 Spri 


Dept. ingfield 3, Mass. 











Professional manuscript typist will give 
your script outstanding appeal. 50c per 
thousand words. Poetry Ic per line. Minor 
corrections. One free carbon. 


EDNA L. GODFREY 
62 Harlow St. Arlington 74, Mass. 








DO YOU THINK IN CIRCLES? 


Do you ask yourself, “How shall I begin; 
what shall I do next?” Have you a con- 
fusion of ideas? Mastery in life, success 
in any enterprise, comes from the subtle 
ability to marshal your thoughts, to call to 
the fore, when an emergency arises, the 
proper mental powers. Mentally, you are 
an aggregate of forces. Why dissipate them 
because of lack of knowledge of how to 
properly use them? Learn to unite them, 
and you will have at your command, a 
tremendous power for accomplishment. 


SEND FOR FREE BOOK 


The Rosicrucians have preserved for 
centuries knowledge of the secret method 
for the development of mind power and 
the direction of man’s unused inner facul- 
ties. This wisdom, not strange or mys 
terious, has changed the course of life for 
many men and women throughout the 
world. Write for the free, sealed book 
which explains how you may obtain _ this 
helpful information. Address: ScribeQ.M.V. 


The ROSICRUCIANS 


{AMORC} 
San Jose California 


(Not a religious organization) 

















PERSONALS 


The circulation of Wrrrers Dicest is much greater then 
that of any other writer’s magazine. Each issue is read by 
beginning writers, professional writers, editors, publishers, 
writers’ clubs, publicity men, theatrical producers, adver- 
tising agencies and newspaper men throughout the United 
States, Canada and in a score of foreign countries. 

te is ten cents a word, including name and address; 
numbers, $1.50. 

Copy with money 7 or check for March issue must 
reach us by February 





The purpose of the “personal” department 
is to permit readers to swap, trade or sell 
nominally priced items or services, and to 
get in touch with other readers with whom 
they can enjoy literary correspondence. 

The following “personals” are not accepted : 
Professional national matrimonial service, 
palmistry, numerology, astrology, national 
friendship clubs, matrimonial or pen-pal, 
advisors without ‘graduate degrees. (Critics, 
typists, correspondence courses, and literary 
agents may use display advertising only.) 











WRITERS, IDEAL SPOT, new modern cottage elec- 
trically equipped; view, secluded, healthful climate, 
185 a. ranch, Route 2, Box Box 108, Elsinore, Calif. 


PHOTOGRAPHS FOR WRITERS. Reasonable, Paul’s 
Photos, 3702 Lakewood Ave., Chicago 13 


TEACHER OF BALLROOM DANCING will answer 
questions about technique, teaching methods. 2 
for $1. Margie Deats, 48 N, 7th Street, Allen- 
town, Pa. 


SHORTHAND IN ONE WEEK! Easy longhand sys- 
tem. Self-instructor, $1.49. Zinman, 215 West 91, 
New York City. 


EMCEE MAGAZINE, containing monologues, paro- 
dies, comedy. Copy 10c. Ask for free gagwriting 
particulars, Don esha, WD, 1508 South Homan, 
Chicago 23. 


GENUINE PREHISTORIC INDIAN RELICS. 3 ar- 
rowheads, and $3 Pioneer square wrought nails 
(iron), $1.00, Fine large arrowhead, $1.00. Toma- 
hawk, $1.00, $1.50. Eng Fine flint bird points 
(rare), 75c. "Game b 75c, $1.00, $1.25. Ancient 
stemmed hoe, $1.00. Drills, awls, 50c. Spear heads, 
$1.50. Discoidals (ceremonials?) $2.00, $3.00. Pot- 
tery pipes, from graves, perfect conilition, effigy 
types, very rare, _ 00, $12.50. Grooved axes, 
large, very rare, $5.00. Large pestles (for grind- 
ing grain), $3.00. All of stone. Many other items, 
dating back hundreds and thousands years. Mini- 
mum order $2.00. We prepay on cash orders. Old 
Fort Davis, Fort Davis, Texas. 


GETTING YOUR MANUSCRIPT IN SHAPE shows 
correct formats of 14 different kinds of manu- 
scripts, $1.00. Writers Service, Bex 665, Parsons, 

nsas. 











“GUARANTEED TYPEWRITER Ribbon Renewer,” 
year’s supply, 50c. Hirsch, Spring Valley 25, N.Y. 


YOUR LIBRARY RESEARCH in all New York li- 
braries (English and foreign languages accurately, 
comprehensively done.) PUBLI SHER ’S SERVICE; 
aor reliable indexing, proofreading, copy edit- 

Reasonable rates; reliable; prompt service. 
Die. G. Library Research Institute, 475 Fifth Ave- 
nue, New York 17, N. Y. 








ae a to handle steady supply cartoon 
roughs. iorman, 681 Levering, Los Angeles 24. 


FREE-LANCE Writers! Artists! Artisans! ’n mon- 
eyed Loafers!! Let’s get to-gether!!! Acres of 
Ideal isolation are ours for a little money and in- 
—_- Roads, fences, water, lights ’n telephone 
are - . + a veritable dream . . . Vana Rhodes, 

2015 N. Madelyn, Fucson, Arizona. 


“BECKY’S CORSET,” Ellie Hill, $2.00. House of 
Pettit, 161 Lexington, New York City. 
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POL. VNEMAM 
from Honolulu, 25c¢ a five for $1.00. 


POSTMARK—Your letters 


Other 
commissions pervorenes. john Wallace, Bex 3774, 


Honolulu, T. 





YOUR HANDWRITING AND YOU. Personal analy. 
sis. $1.00 minimum Emelyn Petersen, 6044 Dor- 
chester, Chicago 37, Ilineis. 


MY yas ae CARTOONS d drawn to your own gags, 
$1. F, Cunningham, Brookside Rd., Leavitts- 
— Ohio. 





YOUR POETRY expertly translated into Sognichs 
other commissions; information from K, A. Soren- 
sen, San Luis Potosi, 154, Mexico 7, D.F. 


PERSONALIZE Your Stationery with FOTOSTAMPS, 
actual glossy, stamp-size poise developed from 
negative or photo. 100 Black and White, $2.00; 
100 Colored, $2.50. Gray H. Moedy, Box 125, 
Hyannis Port, Mass. 


STORY IDEAS written te order. Art Gouker, Dunbar, 
Pennsylvania. 


a Ran WRITE? Earn plenty $3-$10 checks, re- 
ng news items, etc. Enclose stamp. “The 
Cake, 806 Mishawaka Avenue, Mishawaka, Ind. 


COLLECTOR’S COPIES Nick Carter’s, Frank Merri- 
well’s, etc. Four different, complete novels, one 
dollar, Elemar, 54-44 80th Street, Elmhurst, N.Y, 


TWO QUESTIONS fully answered, $1.00. Carnivals, 
Prisons, Oregon, alcoholism, ethers. 442 West 
22nd St., Apt. 16, N. Y.C. 


MY PECOS, TEXAS RANCH for rent to writer 

groep wanting to “rough it,” write, live cheaply. 
istoric eld West; hunting, riding, Fp | 

solitude. I furnish 640 acres wi ullding 
rough bunks, furnishings for up to vight persons. 
Reasonable terms, prefer six months or more. 
State number of party. Ed Bartholomew, 114 Santa 
Fe, Housten, Texas. 


ECONOMICAL TYPEWRITER RIBBONS—50c each, 
% doz. $2.75. Specify black, black and red, 
machine, Marvin Schmidt, Stationer, 7350 N. 
Hoyne, Rm, 302, Chicago 45, Ill. 


WHO SELLS STORIES? Indeed, plausible charac- 
dbook of 


ters! You need “Han otions!” Over 
500 reactions, alphabetically. Only $1.00. Humanity 
Studies, 164 Cedar Grove, New dford, Mass. 





MAKE MONEY BY MARS -“ Ppregvecdive Mail Trade 
ters! You need “Handbook ons!” Over 
10c, Raymond Hackmann, 2732 Weodburn, Cincin- 
nati 6, Ohio, 


SELF-SYNDICATE YOUR OWN Columns, Cartoons, 
Fillers, Verse, Stories, Articles, Comics—or those 
of others. That’s how O. O. Mcintyre and others 
got started! Up to $10.00 a day from each 
More than 12,000 dailies and weeklies in U.S. and 
Canada alone. New Folio compiled by our s' 
“How to Self-Syndicate Your Own Material,” is the 
most complete work of its kind. Includes Syndi- 
cate Operation, Selling Prices Schedule, Mode 
Sales Letters Te Editors, Sample Agreement Forms, 
etc, Make the established syndicates notice ! 
Complete Folio $2.00 postpaid (refundable). 
they last, gift copy of “175 Idea-Sources For News 
poner Features” included with F American 


‘clio. 
eatures Syndicate, Desk 144, 1990 Como Ave. 
St. Paul 8, Minn. 





HARE METS. Save 50%. Write Box 756, Los Gatos, 
orni 





Every 


FOOL-PROOF BOOKLET on punctuation, ne, 


roblem discussed and illustrated. $1.00. 
arjorie Davidson, Laceyville, Pa. 


POETRY MARKETS! 290 OF THEM—fer all t 
of poems, $1.00. George T. Zaffer, Overlook 
Huntington, N. Y. 


THE AMATEUR CAMERA-JOURNALIST AND 
FEATURE WRITER, Germantewn 1, Tenn. Cur- 
rent issue 25c. 


57 MARKETS for Greeting ord. Yors, 25c, Writer's 
Service, Box 1355, Lubbeck, T 
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WELL HOWDY! OLD FORT DAVIS guest ranch, at 
“mile high elevation” on ds_ picturesque, 
quaint, historic Indian Fort (est. 1854), has lim- 
ited accommodations for writers wishing to tarry 
awhile among these old ruins in this beautful 
valley. Accommodatons, riding, hiking, Western 
lore, museum, trading post; scenic, authentic. 
Southwest’s famous radio cowboy-comic, Great 
Scott, will be your host. School and town nearby. 
Write, Old Fort Davis, Fort Davis, Texas. 


JUST HOW WELL ARE YOU ACQUAINTED with 
our characters? Send dime for brechure, “Know 
our Characters Personally.” Dasher’s Literary 

Service, 18 Wood St., Council Grove, Kansas. 


FIVE TYPEWRITER MONEYMAKERS. Folio 25c. 
McAllister, 1513 Charlotte, Bronx, N. Y. 


AMBITIOUS BACHELOR WRITER WITH HUGE 
MODERN HOME (42 miles from Cincinnati), col- 
lege education, a few sales and some income wishes 
to hear from others with unsolved problems. Box 
241, Dillsboro, Ind. 





POETS—Create your own personal everyday greeting 
cards. Your m printed on beautiful French 
folders; birthday, get-well, congratulations, etc. 
Submit poem for estimate and sample card. Edward 
Cook, 51 Martin Ave., Saratoga Springs, N. Y 

TRADE JOURNALISTS! Query on assignments. 
Trade News & Feature Service, P.O, Box 371D, 
La Porte, Ind. 


ADVERTISE in 40 weekly newspapers in Southwest, 
— (24 words). M. R. Pennebaker, San Marcos, 
exas. 


FREE BOOK “372 Unusual Worldwide Businesses.” 
Successful! Australia, South America, Work home 
(U.S.A.)! Delightful plans! Get Surprise! Pub- 
lishers, Carlsbad, Calif. 


WRITE ME YOUR PERSONAL PROBLEMS. Maybe 
I can help. Mary Michael, Box 165, Racine, Wis. 
Two dollars, cash or money order only. 


THE PLOT BOOK, Make your own, Create original 
ae from published stories without plagiarizing. 
akes writing simpler, easier. Folio shows how. 
Price 50c. Suburban to Chicago.) Writecraft 
Service, Gurnee, IIl 


SUCCESS OR FAILURE? Four fundamental success- 
building, human serving success qualities neces- 
sary, you adequately can accurately measure your 
success services for yourself, all others. Instruc- 
tions defines, guides, how, why you can realize 
success and why you will not succeed, $10 for this 
illaminating scientific coaching-training plan. Bert 
Wheeler, 142 South Main Street, Decatur, Il. 


IF YOU CAN TRACE OR COPY simple cartoons, you 
may earn up to $45.00 weekly, spare time, home or 
office, in a New Duplicating Service for Advertisers. 
Particulars free. Cartoon-Ad Service, Argyle 18, 
Wisconsin. 


COOK’S PLOTTO: This famous $25 book and “key” 
available. Group has new copies for sale, $8 each 
set. C.O.D. preferred. Address: Betty Isaacs, Room 
804, 342 Madison Avenue, New York 17. 


“MAKING MONEY AT HOME!” Book of profitable 
ideas, plans and suggestions...$1 postpaid. C. 
Donner, Box 643, Ann Arbor, Mich. 


POETS—101 cash markets for all kinds of poems, 
25e. Poet’s Service, Box 1355, Lubbock, Texas. 


MORRIS—You have been divorced, Don’t be fooled. 


$10 VALUE of finest perfume for $5. Plus a ques- 
tion answered free. Astrologically. M. Reidt, 2314 
N. W. 100 St., Miami 47, Fla. 


REMINGTON SILENT OFFICE MODEL TYPE- 
WRITER, perfect condition. 1 Bennett Ave., Apt. 


34, N.Y.C. 33 


$100 A MONTH writing trade news. Instruction 
folio and markets sent for $1, Returned if not 
satisfied. Charles Olive, Willmar, Minn. 


GAGS, ACTS, SCRIPTS! Catalog, 10c, Kleinman, 
5146-A, Strohm, North Hollywood, Calif. 

















A Service for Gag Men — Art Lovers 


CARTOONS $1. 


DRAWN TO YOUR GAGS 
232 GRANT ST. CINCINNATI 10, OHIO 


CARTOONISCRIBE 


WOULD YOU PAY 3% first $350 made? Book “50S 





Odd, Successful Enterprises” free! Work home. 
Expect something odd! Pacific, Oceanside, Calif. 


TEACH-YOURSELF WRITING COURSES, books 
mew and used; low prices. Wm. Heideman, New 
Ulm, Minnesota. 


WHY FOLLOW OTHERS? Avoid competition. 
Launch into new field of educational materials. 25c 
pees aamgeets information. Nesbit’s, Estes Park, 

olcrado, 


PLOT TROUBLE? 100 slick-fiction short story plots, 
$1. Writers’ Clinic, 433 West 34th St., New York 
1 ° 


OVER 100 WRITING HINTS, including 100 substi- 
tutes for colorless “said.” Only 25c. Avers, 3915 
Grenshaw, Chicago 24. 


SHORT PARAGRAPHS AND FILLERS sell readily. 
Send 25c for details and markets. Writers Service, 
Box 1355, Lubbock, Texas, 


3000-WORD ARTICLE giving story of man who went 
to the track for over thirty years. Very interest- 
ing—read how he did it. Guaranteed true facts, 
easily understandable. Let me help you with your 
track problems. $2.00 postpaid. Wilfrid J, Watkins, 
8742 89th St., oodhaven, R A 


WANT TO WRITE PROFESSIONALLY and thereby 
sell as quickly as possible? Find answer in my ad, 
this magazine, Page 70. Natalie Newell, ost- 
writer. 


FOR QUICK SALE: 200 Latest Books and Courses 
on Short Story, ne, Poetry, Magazine Writing, 
Etc. Priced right. ree List. alter Casey, 
Canisteo, N. Y. 


SHORT FEATURES THAT SELL QUICKLY. Where 
to get, how to write, where to sell. 25c. 3c stamps 
er coin, Writecraft Service, Gurnee, Illinois. 


IF YOU LIKE TO INVENT things on paper, you may 
earn up to $2,000 a year, supplying ideas for 
simple conveniences for the home, garden, work- 
shop or office. Special markets pay cash for ideas 
only. Write G. Hendrickson, Argyle 18, Wis. 


PUBLISHERS WANTED. “Down the Highway With 
Satan,” by Arthur Housley, South Garden, Hay- 
ward, Calif, Fiction novel which will gather no dust. 


“MAIL TRADE ASSIGNMENTS” tells competent 
writers how to solicit jobs of writing, rewriting 
and ghosting for mail order dealers. Recently 
mimeographed and copyrighted; includes tips for 
expert typists and skilled artists. Not for the 
inexperienced, Price $1. Bennett L. Perryman, 
Duke, Okla. 


100 “EARN MONEY AT HOME” OFFERS, 25c. 
Homework News, Desk B, 814 44th Ave., San 
Francisco. 


SAVE MONEY! Buy wholesale! Hundreds of useful 
everyday items at rock bottom prices! Carefully 
compiled list of 25 suppliers, two dimes, Jack 
Payne, 925 Hayes, Racine, Wis. 





IN HOUR-GLASS CORSETS and high heels (Bizaare 
Vols. 3, 4 and 5). Figure-training, etc., in the 
“Gay Nineties.” Profusely illustrated, $1.50. 
ag Box 3181, Terminal Annex, Los Angeles 
54, Calif. 





Thousands do! “Home 


EARN MONEY AT HOME! 
Size- 


Worker Magazine” tells how. Sample 25c. 
mere, Box 29, 4917 Kostner, Chicago 360, Iil. 


(Continued on page 74) 
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POETS 

Send self-addressed stamped envelo: 
GRAM: Quarterly 

You will receive also descriptions of HELP YOUR- 


for PRIZE PRO- 
prizes, $25. Poe Book Contest, 


etc. 

SELF HANDBOOKS 
PLACES TO SEND PO 
KALEIDOGRAPH, A National Magazine of Poetry 
(Published monthly since May, 1929; 25¢ a copy; $2 a year) 
624 N. Vernon Avenue Dallas 8, Texas 


ue each) containing 999 





PROFESSIONAL EDITING AND TYPING 
Detailed editing, and typing $1.00 per M 
Typing, minor corrections 65 per M 
All typing on Eaton’s Bond, one carbon. 


RUTH S. GARRISON 


808 Ohio St. Tel, 252-J Walkerton, Ind. 





MOST WRITERS Sine mare aslsbie. need 


Modern Photography to learn how to take the best pictures. 


On eale at all newsstands—3Se 


MODERN PHOTOGRAPHY 
22 East 12th Street Cincinnati 10, Oblo 








TURN YOUR IDEAS 
TO CASH 


“The Business Side of Writing”, writ- 
ten by an established novelist does 
not tell how to write ... but tells 
how to prepare “salable” material. 
Covers over 100 subjects, all mar- 
ginally indexed. An invaluable hand- 
book for the writer. Sent postpaid 


for $1.00. National Marketing Co. Box 
3612, Portland 8, Oregon. 








VIVACIOUS BLONDE writer far from elusive mil- 
lion would like to be remembered in wills.—wWill 
gratefully accept desks, typewriters, wire-record- 
ers, pianos, ks, assignments, monies and cor- 
respondence, Original poetry written in your or 
loved ones’ names $1.00. I’d like to hear from 
on _ Frederika, 747 Zerega Ave., N. Y. 61, 


LARGE 1923 NEWS PAPERS Sosthoring, Ghost 
towns, stories, pictures. $1.10. Gladys Richard- 
son, Mokelumme Hill, California. 


WRITE FOR PAY at once with short paragraphs 
and fillers. Streamlined instructions $1. Lawrence 
Literary Service, 19 Sturgis, Worcester, Mass. 


CALIFORNIA AND SAN FRANCISCO RESEARCH— 
Historical, Literary and Newspaper. We do com- 
= research in San Francisco’s Specialized 
libraries, also research on articles appearing in 
San Francisco newspapers since 1860. © request 
too large or small. Prompt replies, accurate ser- 
vice. S.F. Regional Research Associates, Box 3677, 
Rincon Annex, San Francisco, California. 


YOU NEED REALISTIC CHARACTERS. “Spinit 
Character Builder” creates complete characters, 
shows background, occupation, habits, appearance, 
etc. $1 set includes free “Calendar Reckoner. 
i quantity. Blois, 16 Norman St., Ottawe, 

ntario. 


USED COURSES and instruction books en writin 
bought, sold, rented, exchanged. Free list. Smit 
Instruction Exchange, 84 Washington, Peabody, 
Massachusetts. 
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Afternoon in an Office 
(Continued from page 38) 


the proper way to address you. Do I say 
“Your holiness’?” 

“Better save that for St. Peter.” 

“Ah, then, what may I call you, sir?” 

“Call me Father Vincent. That’s my 
name. Last name’s Daly.” 

“D-a-l-e-y?” 

“No. You’re taking the Irish out of it. 
Drop the e.” 

“Well, Father Vincent »” and the 
editor explained the nature of his call and 
the desire to award to some fortunate writer 
a week or two at the monastery, all expenses 
paid. 

“We would like to reimburse you for the 
costs of putting up this guest. Would tena 
day suffice?” 

“My, no. A dollar a day is enough. Five 
dollars is way too much. We'll enjoy having 
this free lance writer visit us. If he’s like 
you described him he’d better come right 
away. There’s a nice guest house. I’ve lived 
in New York and I know just what those 
fellows are up against. He’d enjoy it here.” 

“Well, Father, we do want to reimburse 
you and we shall. Now may this writer en- 
joy any exercise in your retreat?” 

“Say, if we see him standing around and 
we have an extra wheel barrow, we'll let 
him put it to use.” 

“That will be novel, that is, after several 
days of meditation.” 

“This is a farm, you know. We work. No 
softies here. You ought to come out and 
see us. Do you good. Peace. Quiet. What's 
this magazine, WriTER’s Dicest, like? We 
know your Farm Quarterly.” 

The editor then explained Wrrrer’s Dt- 
GEsT to Father Vincent Daly. 

“Will you spell your monastery’s name, 
please?” 

“Sure thing. New Melleray. N for Nellie. 
Say, by the way, that prize goes to a man 
only. No women here. But any religion, 
any color.” 

The editor agreed and it was a deal. 

There’s just one little item we forgot. Not 
important, probably. But when we were 
selecting the monastery to call, we asked a 
rather tweedy friend who has been around 
for whom we should ask, since the monks 
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preserve silence. “Oh, they probably have 
a public relations man at the monastery,” 
said our friend. 

We never found out if that, by chance, 
was Father Vincent Daly’s job. 

Should you enter the contest and win the 
prize that takes you to the New Melleray 
monastery, we are already anticipating your 
experience—living in the guest house, eat- 
ing the fruits of the good land, sleeping on 
a firm bed, hearing about you only the 
sounds of honest toil. 





25 Years Ago... 

(Continued from page 29) 
nett’s A Man at the Zoo gave us a man 
who insisted that the Zoo would be in- 
complete without one specimen of a man. 
Edna Ferber wrote So Big and thought 
she’d never live down the line about cab- 
bages being beautiful. The slick pape: plots 
were the same ones. Phyllis Duganne had 
one that would fit into Ladies’ Home Jour- 
nal next month. 

In those days there was something fresh 
and new about the idea of a man going 
back home and finding that he didn’t be- 
long there any more, and Sherwood Ander- 
son used this there for The Return. Prob- 
ably, if we could go back to 1925, we'd feel 
the same way—not quite at home. 


(Any WD readers who would like to talk about 
old times with Minna Bardon may write to her 
at 232 East Rochelle Street, Cincinnati 19, Ohio.) 





Then There’s Writer Courtesy 
Sir: 

The gall of some people is amazing. I refer, 
of course, to the letter from Frederick A. Jacob- 
son printed in the January Dicest. He is a 
writer too cheap to enclose a return envelope 
with his manuscript, and then foolish enough to 
shout it from the rooftops. I always thought it 
common practice for a writer to enclose with a 
Manuscript both stamps and a self-addressed 
envelope. 

I call Mr. Jacobson’s attention to the fact that, 
some time ago, I submitted a manuscript to 
Different, enclosing a stamped, self-addressed 
envelope. While the manuscript was unsuitable 
for the needs of the magazine, I did receive a 
very pleasant rejection, along with a comment 
from the editor on the merits of the story. 

Wiiuram R. BEHRENS, 
729 North Pitt St., 
Carlisle, Penna. 





Beginners 
Only 


ox 


N THE [5th of each month, WRIT- 

ER'S DIGEST enrolls a selected 
group of students in its Beginner's Indi- 
vidual Course in Short Story Writing. 
Experienced students or writers with a 
good record of MS sales are not eligible. 
A monthly group of sincere students will 
be accepted and trained. 


The purpose of this Beginner's Course 
in Writing is to show plainly the elements 
in writing and painstakingly explain how 
to write short stories. The course lasts 
four months. 


RADUATES of the Beginner's Course 

in Writing will not suddenly become 
professional writers, nor will they be able 
to do stories offhand for the smooth- 
paper magazines. They WILL, however, 
understand a few secrets of professional 
writing, and be able to compose good 
readable English in the approved editorial 
form. Only sincere students desired. 


The price of this course is quite reason- 
able.* You will have opportunity to study 
under experienced, professional editors, 
who will take an individual interest in your 
progress. Complete details and an outline 
of the Beginner's Course in Writing that 
will intrigue and inspire you, await sincere 
inquiries. 


We invite you to reply at once. 





WRITER’S DIGEST 
22 East 12th Street 
Cincinnati 10, Ohio 


Kindly send details of the Beginner's Coune in Writ- 


img. This puts me under no obligation. 

DID aii dlviceciiudobssenttewatssenakeids an hebeahaneal 
EN, ccc: cu dan dgaes iat ebens abana week asakenmonh 
BE Recnnciavcdgandess deerme Ds vviencvcntictcs 








*We believe this to be the lowest priced short 
story course sold by a reliable institution. Money 
back agreement on ALL enrollments. 
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WILL YOU SEND US 
YOUR LAST 
REJECTED 
MANUSCRIPT? 


HE very next time you receive a rejected 
manuscript send it to us. Find out why 
your manuscript was rejected. Certainly there 
was a reason. It wasn’t sent back for fun. 


We will carefully read your manuscript and 
tell you point blank why your script was re- 
jected, where its greatest fault lies, where it 
must changed, where it may be sold, and 
how it can be bettered. You will find our 
criticism constructive, friendly, honest, and 
eminently satisfactory. 


For over a decade the Criticism Department 
of WRITER’S DIGEST has been our most 
important division. It’s our business to help 
writers sell. We know the current magazine 
market trends and we know how to make you 
understand where your faults are and how to 
cerrect them. 


If you have never before patronized the 
Criticism Department of WRITER’S DI- 
GEST, do so this month. Send us your manu- 
script, and, if you wish, the rejection slip of 
the last magazine to which you sent it. Our 
fees are most reasonable. We guarantee satis- 
faction. Most of our criticism checks are made 
out for less than ten dollars, a small sum to 
find out information that may prove invalu- 
able to you. 


Possibly we can re-route your talents fer you 
you, and direct your literary energies te a 
different type of work. The commercial lit- 
erary field is so broad that a talented failure 
at articles may prove a famous success at 
novels. We are interested in your own indi- 
vidual problem. Let us help you to a firm 
‘literary success. Write TODAY. 





The rates for a complete, constructive 
criticism, revision suggestions and specific 
market information abost your own Indi- 
vidual manuscripts are: $1.25 for each 1000 
words. Thus, the fee for criticizing 5,000 
words Is $6.25. After 5,000 words, the fee 
Is 75¢ for each additional thousand words. 
Above 10,000 words, the fee Is 60c for each 
additional thousand. Verse five cents the 
line; minimum, $1.00. 





Criticism Department 


WRITER'S DIGEST 
22 East 12th St. Cincinnati 10, Obie 
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Plot Lightly and Sell 
(Continued from page 21) 


ons, their graves and human skeletons, 

But here she was, looking up at him 

with brown eyes, in a face wrenched 

with hunger, thirst, and fatigue, ques- 
tioning his purpose. 
In Thrilling Ranch Stories for January of 
1949, atmosphere also carries the light plot 
of “He-Man.” 

The snow, long overdue, came at 
last, fluttering down from a leaden sky, 
with great, slowly moving, feathery gobs 
of loveliness. He found himself resent- 
ing the soft, soundlessly falling whiteness, 
the very peacefulness of the scene~a 
howling wind, with icy pellets driven to 
lash at a man, something to rip and to 
tear against, would be more fitting to 
his mood. 

Once again atmosphere is tied closely to 
the characterization of a man. In this 
passage, along with the description of the 
storm, Phil Ramage, the protagonist, is 
shown to be a fighting man, craving action. 

The heavily-plotted western yarn is tied 
together with its never-ending action. The 
lightly-plotted western, on the other hand, 
is neatly tied together with the story thread. 
The reader is ncver allowed to forget this 
thread—it is interjected at every possible 
point, and without slowing down the pace 
or flow of the narrative. 

In Thomas Thompson’s masterpiece, 
“Doctors of Death,” the story thread is the 
interplay of conflict and emotion between 
the brothers, Art and Wayne Temple. In 
Louis L’Amour’s “Dutchman’s Flat,” it is 
the posse trail itself that furnishes the vital 
life line that binds the light plot together. 
In “Roadside Inn” and in “Blizzard’s End” 
it is the ever-present song of the storm that 
makes up the canvas upon which the yarn 
is painted. 

For instance, in “Roadside Inn” the snow 
swirls into the saloon every time the door 
is opened. It sifts down on the bald head 
of the itinerant preacher, Moses Wirf, as 
he performs the final marriage rites. In the 
final shoot-out at the end it is slipped into 
the action by the use of few words, “Wes 
Mulky’s middle was driven back as though 
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BOOKS 


After a conssientous toe 74 ef 


to its van hes aut books selected 
authoritative. All are sold on a money-back guarantee. 


over a score of publishers’ book 
recommends the following books 
make interesting seating and are 





GRAMMAR AND REFERANCE 


Art of Plain Talk............... $2.50 
Flesch 
Oxford Dictionary...... 3.50 
Fowler 
Dangerous accom dericnine< 5.00 
hilip Wittenberg 
Desk S ictionary....... 3. 
ond g wie denise 3.75 
John B. Opdyck 
ish Grammar Simplified. .... 1.50 
see e- Fe 3 
Get 8 SR ee 
‘Jobe B Opdyck 
Co ht Practice... 3.00 
Hasgeret isholson 
ion and Marketing of 
Literary Property............. 3.75 
Philip Wittenberg 
t’s a 1.50 
The Fmt a Ve o_o 2.50 
“hx isticat ynonym’ 
ec Soin esd siereis-c : 4 
The Substitute for 6, ee 
www and Prison Slang... to 





CARTOONING 
The Art of Cartooning......... 1.00 
Thorndike 
Secrets of Cartooning. ...... 1.00 
Thorndike 
DETECTIVE nae ING 
Art of the Mystery Story........ 5.00 
Howard nth - 
Modern Criminal Investigation. . 3.50 
codormen & O’Conneil 250 
ES Sa 2 
wadlerie Rodell ax 
riting Detecti 
re ee... ee 
Burack 
JUVENILE WRITING 
Juvenile Success Secrets........ 2.00 
Will Herman 
=~ for Children........... 2.50 
Berry & Best 
Writi —_— Fiction. ...... 2.50 
a> the Juvenile Story...... 2.00 


. 3.50 
Crawford 
e Article Writing..... . 
meant -. o ans 
jue in Arti riting.... 3. 
Mtoe Selig , 
ri —_ li wal 
y Ly ~~ dae 6.35 
Helen me Oe 
MARKETS 
Editor & Publisher News per 
Syndicate Section... _ aes 50 
Photo Almanac................. 1.75 
Writer’s Market. Aa . 3.50 
Mathieu & Jones” 
NOVEL WRITING 
Craft at saa Writing. ........ 2.75 
Techaiaue of the Novel......... 3.50 
3.00 


MAGAZINE ARTICLE WRITING | Radio 


PLAY WRITING 


flow to Write a Play.......... 2.50 


Robert Finch 
Stories ... ee . 1.50 
Ployweiting Se for Broadway. . . 2.00 Anne Hamilien 
Pointers on Playwriting......... 2.00 | Let’ Doig = Short Shorts. . - 2.00 
Josephine Niggli Masesaty Techni 00 
Technique of Screenplay a e ae > 
riting 3.50 homas Uzz 
Vale ee c Short, ar weitia oP Fee 3.50 
The rlin Tremaine 
Welty, Suet Fisg Miog  Pere 3.00 Short Story Writing for Profit... 2.00 
Blackiston 
PLOT CONSTRUCTION nw > the Short Short.......... 3.50 
woo 
vay pel es Short Short Story 1.00 Writers: , Ty, Short Shorts...... 3.00 
red e 
101 Plots Used and Abused..... 1.25 Wiis Sfagacine Fiction... . 2.50 
‘ ‘am 
P lotting How to Have a Brain Writing the Short Short Story... 2.50 
Woedjod "CC ammerman 
io os. Waited Cook 25.00 MISCELLANEOUS 
Story Plotting Simplified ....... 2.50 | Art of Useful Writing.......... 2.25 
eath . W. B. Pitkins 
36 Dramatic Situations. . 2.00 | Best from Yank . 3.50 
Georges Polti Characters Make Your Story... . 3.50 
Writers: Let’s Plot.......... . 2.50 Maren Elwood 
Mildred 1. Reid OU od. el 2.00 
Sidney Cox 
POETRY T Weated to Wiebe mes daa spe 
An Editor Looks at Poetry...... i ennet. oberts 
Fea ans ct Poste 2.00 — Ley my Salable..... 2.00 
er Des Marais 
Se een Welling 50 | The wo in the Making........ 1.50 
Clement Wood a J. H. Robinson 
Compicts Shyming Dictionary. . 2.00 | My Bie Gautier nas Sate 3.00 
First Rrincieie a at Vas 2.09 | 111 Don’ts for Writers. . -. 3.00 
obert Hil illver Mss Maren Elwood 
low to our Own Poems 1.50 e s of Creative Writing. 3.00 
Anne Monies mea iogrele 
Seven Principles of Poetry...... 2.50 | Royalty Road.................. 2.00 
Anne Hamilton ey -* Dejean 
Unabridged Rhyming Rislieeis 3.50 | Stories You PMB ces wiseces 4.00 
Clement Woo L. D’Orsay 
Verse Writin Sieelified........ 1.50 | Trial and Error. .............. 3.00 
Robert rd Buell Ww. Jock wecters 5.00 
ee J 
valner’ “ nd Selig —— -- 2.50 Marjorie B's Skillin & 
Card Ve 1.00 Robert M. Ga 
June by A aes . Warting, With Words - 
W: Li SOR E - Favette 
—, ba gp Men 2.00 Writers: Help Yourselves....... 2.00 
Mildred |. Reid 
RADIO & TELEVISION bees Here’ Pe ra Marian scar 1.00 
Do’s gad Don’ts eed re et 
Wri rs wahrwven Pea: 1.00 | Writers: Learn to Earn......... 2.50 
Raip Rogers. Mildred I. Reid 
More by Corwin................ 3.00 | Writers: Make It Sell.......... 2.00 
Norman Corwin Mildred I. Reid 
Pointers on Radio Writing... ... 2.00 Welew’s Notebook “nica 
Josephine dy He W. Somerset Maugham 
ra = ped L ow to Witte Writing Non-Fiction............ 3.00 
Art je cree .. 3.00 Walter S. Campbell 
Professional ~.. Wien 4.00 The Vika Pe of Fiction......... 3.50 
Fg 10 R. Crews d = maar Writers’ tor oe 6.20 
o News tin ting 4.00 | "Yriters Faper Ait............. 5 
Sod Cement 2:50 
io Writing. . 4.00 Paul Re Reynolds 
Max Wylie Writing—From Idea to Printed 
Writing for Television. . . 4.00 Weee mates Suh unas huss 5.95 
Eric Heath len Gundell 


SHORT STORY WRITING 
How to Revise Your nel 








WRITER’S DIGEST, 22 E. 12th St. 
Gentlemen: Please send me the followi 





How, to Write and Sell a Novel. 
Woodford 





Cincinnati 10, Ohio 
ing books prepaid. 
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“‘SPLENDID!’® says Leading New 
York Publisher of Tooker Assignment 
Two of My Ghosted Books 


Have Sold Over 10,000 Copies 
Outstanding Ghosting; Competent, Sym- 
pathetic Revision; Creative Criticism; 
Sales Offer in Cooperation with New 
York Agents. 

More than Twenty Years’ Experience as 
Magazize Editor, successful free lance, critic 
and publisher. Author of “The Day of the 


Brown Horde” ond semerous other books, 
short stories, articles, own and eoliaborative. 
Consideration Reading $1.00 each for short 
stories. Oovers sales offer if salable, brief 
criticism, or suggestion of further work, sep- 
arate fee to be arranged. Books $5.00. 
fechalcal books: “Writing for a Living,” a, 
50; “How i Profitably” 
$1.00; Amoecic Short Story Technique” ee 
RICHARD TOOKER 
P. ©. Box 148 Phoenix, Arizona 








NOVELISTS 
YOUR MANUSCRIPT EDITED 


corrected and typed on bond paper ready for submis- 
sion to publisher. Original and one carbon $1.00 per 
thousand words. 


ANITA M. MOONEY 
Jackson Park Yacht Club Chicago 49, iil. 








* SPECIAL WRITERS’ OFFER * 


“Twenty Money-Making Typewriter Plans’ also ‘150 

Cash Markets For Stories, Verses, Songs, Poems, Jokes, 

Greetings, Sentiments, etc.’’ (Regular $2.00 value). 
All the above only $1.00 postpaid 


MASTER M. McALLISTER 
1513 Charlotte Street * New York 60, N. Y. 








Work With Actual 
FICTION WRITERS 


We have a limited number of actual authors who are 
available to you for individual imstruction, advice and 
ration. 
Professional Supervision fer New and Advanced Writers 


THE WRITER'S GUILD 
Avenue N 


509 Fifth ew York 17, N. Y. 











~SONG POEMS 


Set to music — copyrighted — recorded 


Send poems on any subject for free examination. 


FIVE STAR MUSIC MASTERS 
K 457 Beacon Bidg. Boston 8, Mass, 


LL DO IT FOR YOU 


Sick of rejects? I have ghost-written millions of words 
of stories, articles, books, for hundreds of satisfied 
clients. I may be able to help you see your name in 
print and make money on your raw material. Reason- 
able rates. Particulars FREE! 


WILL HEIDEMAN 
211 S. Valley 





New Ulm, Minn, 








Dept. D 
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by the kick of a mule. His weapon dropped 
from his nerveless hand to explode on the 
floor. The slug passed through the window 
to bring the storm into the room.” 


In most instances, the action of these 
yarns takes place in a matter of hours. In 
all of these yarns, added plot twists would 
have made it necessary to leave out atmos- 
phere, realistic characterization, and much 
emotional impact, because of the limita. 
tions of space in magazine length fiction. 
But, you say, this is merely writing “slicks.” 
No, it isn’t. It is writing better and more 
modern westerns, with “salty” action and 
pungent western speech. And, in the opin- 
ion of some of the “greats” who have al- 
ready arrived, it eventually leads the author 
to the slicks. 


This And That 
Sir: 

We are in the market for varied material to be 
used in various syndicated house organs we have 
in preparation. 

For one of these we will want outline drawings 
that can be colored by small children as well as 
cartoons pertaining to farming. Some knowledge 
of Southern farming practices would help. 

For another such publication we would like 
short religious articles as well as Biblical draw- 
ings or cartoons. We could use two or three a 
month as well as pictures for the cover. Pictures 
could be of church buildings, groups at worship, 
etc. 

We could also use practical household articles, 
something that has not been published elsewhere; 
household pictures of new ways of doing certain 
chores about the home. 

No article should be more than 2000 words, 
Photos should be 5 by 7 or 8 by 10 glossy prints 
Cartoons should be 8 by 10 or larger. 

We report in 60 to 90 days. Payment is by 
arrangement and upon publication. 
Wane W. Scort, Publisher, 
The Terrebonne Press, 
Houma, Louisiana 


Fair Exchange 


ir: 
I want to contact someone living in England 

who would be willing to trade old copies of Eng- 

lish magazines for old copies of Canadian and 

American ones—for the purpose of market study. 

Sara Hoipen GETTEL, 

201 Blvd. du Harve, 

Bellerive, Valleyfield, 

Quebec, Canada. 
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Dor t Let Your Dreams Go Up In Smoke 


If you dream of becoming a successful writer, do 
somethir:: about it. 

Write for the 44 page booklet, “The Truth About 
Literary Assistance,’ which is free on request. It 
gives details of how the D’Orsay Service works with 
writers and contains vital information, not obtainable 
elsewhere, designed to protect your pocketbook. 


It describes, too, the Criticism and Sales Service, 
which you should investigate. 


CRITICISM AND SALES SERVICE TERMS: 


$3.00 for each manuscript not exceeding 2,000 
words; and seventy-five cents for each additional 
thousand words (or fraction) thereafter. 

The fee for “short-short stories” of a thousand 
words or so is $3.00 each. 


Special Terms for Long Manuscripts: 


Manuscripts of 25,000 to 35,000 words.. .. .. .$20.00 
$5,000 to 50,000 words................. . 25.00 
50,000 to 75,000 words..... 30.00 
Taeeo to 100,000 words... ............... 35.00 
100,000 to 125,000 words.................. 40.00 
a ee ere 50.00 


If you are really sincere in your desire to win 
literary success, write for the 44 page booklet, “THE 
TRUTH ABOUT LITERARY ASSISTANCE,” 
which is FREE ON REQUEST. It gives details of 
now the D’Orsay Service works with writers, and 
contains vital information, not obtainable elsewhere, 
designed to protect your pocketbook. 


It describes, too, the CRITICISM AND SALES 
SERVICE, and the PROFESSIONAL COLLABO- 
RATION SERVICE, which you should investigate 
if you really want to learn the “tricks of the trade” 
so necessary to success. The terms are surprisingly 
ow and convenient. 


Ghost Writing . . . Typing Service 
Research . . . Revision 





= 


Books Available by LAURENCE R. D'ORSAY 

"The Profit in Writing" ($4.00); ‘Writing Novels 

to Sell" ($3.50); “Landing the Editors’ Checks” 

($4.00); "Stories You Can Sell" ($4.00); "Mistress 
of Spears" ($3.50); etc. 


AUTHORITATIVE HELP WITHIN THE 
REACH OF ALL 


e PLOTCARDS—tThe perfect Plot- 
ting Device 
2.3 os f cards which supplies plot synopses of at 
wr ord ds each—and supplies them FOREVER 
AND WITHOUT LIMIT. No two plots can be alike 
and nothing —_ Lag simpler to operate. You sim ly 
deal out a hand ourself, and you have A CO 
PLETE WORKAB L PRACTICAL PLOT, READY 
FOR USE, not merely a disconnected skeleton outline, 
a setting or a jumble of words or sentences. 


Beware of Imitations PRICE $1.00 


e HOW TO MAKE MONEY 
WRITING 


The fundamentals of story technique. A comprehensive 
workable blueprint of how to build salable RICE 


$1.00 


e COMPLETE WRITER'S 
REFERENCE LIBRARY 


A series of nine brochures, which will help you what- 
ever your writing or selling trouble. Price 25c each, 
postpaid. 

Beaters Bite Sart 

ort Story Plots eir velopment. 

The Development of the Short Story from the Plot. 

. Lifelike Characteriza! Dia! Description. 
The Essential Factors of the Plot Values Planning ; 
Suspense; Twists; Reader’s Doubts; Etc. 

Viewpoint and Visualizat! ion. 

Setting, Atmosphere, Transition. 

Planning and Writing the Complete Story. 

Bay Science of Selling Manuscripts. 

may order any one, or the complete series of 
nine > fer Two Dollars. 


e THE FORMULA IN MODERN 
WRITING 


A series of analyses of the ‘‘formulas"’ used in 
writing the various types of fiction and non-fiction. 
No. 1—THE LOVE STORY. 

No. 2—FORMULA FOR FEATURE ARTICLES. 

No. —_— OF THE ‘'PULP'* ACTION 


Price—25c each, postpaid 
No. 4—THE rome THE DETECTIVE- 
MYSTERY STORY 
Price 50c 
All the above, forming 
“COMPLETE WRITER'S KIT" 
$5.00 postpaid 


OTHER FORMULAS NOW AVAILABLE: 


Feese repye 








No. 5—THE FORMULA OF THE 
GROUP" STORY. 


Inctoding analysis of one of Laurence R. D’Orsay’s 
published ‘‘quality’’ stories. Shows how ‘on must 
handle your material if you wish to sell to the 

“quality’’ markets and gain the gy 4 which goes 
with appearance in their pages. Price 


No. 6—THE FORMULA OF THE ‘SMOOTH 
PAPER'' WOMEN'S MAGAZINE STORY. 


story from the book, ‘“‘STORIES 
originally published in tag = 
rice 


“QUALITY 


Reprint of a 
YOU CAN SELL,”’ 
Home Companion. 


25c. 
WRITING YOUR 


With step-by-step analysis 
NOVEL—Price $1.00 











KENNETH E. 


Topanga 1, California 


D'ORSAY 






Take Your Writing 
Problems To a 


PUBLISHED 
AUTHOR 


ETERAN READERS of this magazine know 

who I am and the position I occupy in the liter- 
ary world, but for the information of new or casual 
readers I make it a practice to review at intervals my 
writing experiences and re-state my qualifications as 
a counsellor. My descriptive circular contains full 
details, but here is the record at a glance: 


CREDITS 


Two novels published. Two textbooks for writers. Hundreds of stories and 
articles (in 42 national magazines.) Forty-six radio dramas produced, some on national 
hookups. Stories sold in Canada, England, Spain, Egypt and Australia. 


AFFILIATIONS 


Member in good standing: The Authors Guild (of The Authors League of 
America, Inc.) The Professional Writers League. The League of Western Writers, 
Inc. The National Writers Club. The Manuscripters (co-founder). 


EXPERIENCE 


Twenty years of professional writing. Sale of every manuscript written in the 
past eight years. Books and magazine stories now published in every English-speaking 
nation on earth. 

When you write to me concerning the help you need with your manuscript, you 
will receive my personal and prompt attention. I have no printed lessons to offer, but 
I do provide manuscript revision, constructive criticism, editing and personal consul- 
tation. 


Write today for my free folder entitled 
“Literary Help," and tell me about your 
writing problems. 


Interviews by arrangement only 


CHARLES 


601 SOUTH VERMONT, LOS ANGELES 5 








